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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE debate on defence in the House of Commons on the eve of 
the adjournment did little to allay misgivings widely felt. Mr. 
Eden passed the state of our armed ‘forces in searching review, and 
none of the figures he gave was seriously challenged. An unfortunate 
remark of Mr. Bevin’s in an earlier debate about Mr. Churchill’s 
demand fer a swift run-down of the forces brought an emphatic 
reminder of the fact that the figure to which the Opposition Leader 
wanted the strength brought down was 1,550,000 men, whereas the 
present strength is under 900,000. There is no pretence that 
National Service on the one-year basis is providing an adequately 
trained reserve, and so well-informed an authority as Brigadier Head 
approved in principle, though not for immediate application, Col. 
Byers’ demand for the abandonment of conscription and the enlist- 
ment, through the offer of attractive conditions, of a professional 
army of 360,000 men. However that may be, the state of both the 
Regular Army and the Territorial Army plainly leaves much to be 
desired, and emphasises the importance of the coming recruiting 
campaign. Even less satisfactory is the situation in the Royal Air 
Force, where out of a total of 231,000 no fewer than 131,000 are 
National Service men. The position regarding equipment is better, 
but far from good, and the need for viewing our problems in common 
with our Western Allies is emphasised by the state of the French 
Army, which is adequately manned and well led but very badly 
equipped. 

The Five-Power discussions and the conclusions reached between 
the Defence Ministers at Parts this week, with the rumoured appoint- 
ment of Field-Marshal Montgomery as Western Military President, 
Suggest that measures which include Five-Power, and perhaps 
Seven-Power (for American and Canadian observers were present), 
co-ordination are in train, as it is imperative that they should be. 
A long-term plan for a short-term emergency is futile, and it is not 
€ven certain that we have a long-term plan. There are signs that 
the Prime Minister is actively concerning himself with the situation, 
and a general acceleration of the more essential measures is probable. 
Mr. Shinwell’s pointed hint that an extension of the National Service 


period would have to be considered only confirmed the general 
belief, and forms a pungent comment on the purely political decision 
to reduce the period from eighteen months to twelve. The whole 
situation should have been squarely faced far earlier. 


No Rest in France 

France in the past week has achieved something which is not so 
much a breathing-space as a panting-space. The Assembly has 
managed to adjourn itself without upsetting yet another Government. 
A compromise has been reached whereby the local elections due 
to take place in October have been postponed until March. The 
agreement, long understood to be likely, that funds built up by the 
sale of goods supplied under Marshall Aid should be released, has 
now been concluded. The discontents of the unions at a wage increase 
of about 15 per cent., which compares with a rise in the cost of living 
this year about twice that size, have so far expressed themselves 
in nothing worse than limited strikes. But not one of these factors can 
be regarded as stable. M. Queuille’s Cabinet has no firm basis of 
party agreement. Before further E.R.P. accumulations are released 
there will have to be further reviews of financial progress, one in 
October and one in November, and at each of these points it will be 
touch and go whether budgetary balance can be proved. The arrange- 
ments for increasing the price of fuel, certain foodstuffs and materials, 
and transport, accompanied by opposite arrangements for increasing 
working-class incomes, amount to a new and powerful dose of infla- 
tion administered by law. And the consequent danger of complete 
financial collapse is such that there is no knowing whether the Com- 
munists may be able to turn the sporadic strike movement into an 
insurrection. But worst of all is the news of more frequent and more 
violent clashes between Communists and Gaullists both in Paris and 
in the provinces. Until recently it has been assumed that this 
particular trouble would be staved off so long as neither the Com- 
munists nor General de Gaulle’s Rassemblement du Peuple Frangaise 
were in power. If that is to be proved wrong, then truly the 
Republic is 'n danger. 
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Trouble in Indonesia 

The tempo and scope of Communist mischief-making in Indonesia 
are increasing. An insurrection in East Java, based on the important 
town of Madiun, has broken out and is making headway under one 
Musso, recently arrived from Moscow. North-west Sumatra is 
similarly afflicted, and (as in Burma) various non-Communist 
elements opposed to the Government are making common cause 
with the rebels. Dr, Soekarno and his colleagues in the Republican 
Government have taken extraordinary powers to deal with what 
looks like a serious emergency, and confused fighting is in progress 
at a number of widely separated points. The Dutch have announced 
delays in the demobilisation and repatriation of their forces—some 
140,000 strong—in Indonesia, but their offer to assist the young 
Republic to deal with the insurrection has been somewhat brusquely 
turned down as an unwarrantable intervention in a purely internal 
affair. The Republican regime, whose administrative structure is 
precarious, is in a difficult position ; it is politically impossible for 
it to accept Dutch help, yet it may soon be militarily impossible for 
it to survive without it, for the Communists are posing, as usual, 
as the true champions of national aspirations. What in fact they 
are doing, here and elsewhere in Asia, is to spread chaos by ruthless 
and partially co-ordinated methods ; and the tardy but firm British 
reaction to their disruptive tactics in Malaya is so far the only 
example of how the interests of an Asiatic community can be pro- 
tected against them. Where—as in Burma and the Indonesian 
Republic—there is no force strong enough to stand up to them 
intervention from outside is the only alternative to chaos. 


From Ottawa to Washington 

There were a eertain number of questions concerning trading 
relationships between the United Kingdom, Canada and the world 
which could not be settled during Sir Stafford Cripps’s recent visit 
to Ottawa. Successful as that visit was in clearing the air, confirming 
the true long-term basis of Anglo-Canadian trade and informing the 
Canadian Government authoritatively of British economic intentions, 
the Chancellor was unable to give any promise that Britain would 
soon be earning enough United States dollars to meet her large obliga- 
tions to Canada in that universally acceptable currency. Nor was it 
within his power to assure the Canadians that they would receive 
sufficient United States dollars in the course of off-shore purchases 
for E.R.P. to right their adverse balance. Those questions could only 
be answered in Washington, where the British Economic Mission, 
led by Sir Stafford, now is. But again it is unlikely that they can be 
answered at the meetings of the International Monetary Fund and 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. It is plain 
enough that the scale on which these institutions can work is not 
large enough to give them a dominating position in world reconstruc- 
tion, and on Monday Sir Stafford said as much. The central power 
remains with E.R.P. Nor, despite the British Chancellor’s emphasis 
on the importance of the part which the Bank and Fund can play, 
does there seem to have been much evidence at the meetings so far 
of a greater spirit of daring than would normally be expected in this 
or any other gathering of bankers. Indeed, after a statement by Mr. 
John Snyder, of the United States Treasury, that certain currencies 
were overvalued and that an orderly adjustment must be made, 
officials of the Fund and Bank apparently found it necessary to offer 
reassurances that no European currencies are on a black list for 
revaluation. 


Alarums in Argentina 

Nobody would suggest that there was anything innately improbable 
about a plot to assassinate a South American dictator, but the dis- 
covery of one in Argentina has come at such an opportune moment 
for its intended victim, Senor Peron, that the news is bound to arouse 
a certain scepticism. ‘The last few months have not been very 
happy for the Perénist régime ; currency inflation, brought on by 
the lavish spending entailed in the Five-Year Plan, has kept the rise 
in prices several jumps ahead of wages, and America has at last 
made it plain that Argentina’s part in the Marshall Plan is not simply 
to sit back and receive dollars in return for supplying Europe with 
food at extravagant prices. Apart from this economic trouble, the 
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smouldering political opposition has been fanned into flame by the 
proposal to draft changes in the constitution, which is in form liberal 
even if its terms have in practice been abused often during the 95 
years of its life. Then, just when these difficulties were beginning to 
tarnish the reputation of the President, along comes the assassination 
plot, with all its drama and mystery, to divert attention elsewhere, 
The United States and “ foreign capitalistic interests ” are blamed for 
the conspiracy and, by inference, they can be blamed for al] 
Argentina’s other ills ; Senor Perén re-emerges as the popular hero 
battling against the forces of darkness. But it is not going to be 
possible to explain away their troubles to the Argentinians for ever 
in terms of this sort of myth. The fact is that they have been able 
for some years to profit from the world food-shortage, but these 
happy days are almost over, and the elaborate structure of demagogic 
planning which the Perén regime has sponsored will have to be 
considerably modified. Sooner rather than later Argentina will have 
to talk the norma! language of trade and politics once again. 


OCTOBER 1, 


Common Sense on Western Union 


Mr. Menzies had some thoroughly apt and sensible comments to 
make on western union and federation when he spoke at an Empire 
rally on Tuesday. The extreme partisans of federalism and of the 
Empire have recently been so exclusive in the pursuit of their ideals 
that they have sometimes created the impression that western Europe 
and the Commonwealth are irreconcilable concepts. Mr. Menzies 
quite rightly disposed of this dilemma as “utterly unreal.” He 
believed that a prosperous and united Empire would welcome a 
prosperous and united Europe, and that the best way to achieve 
the latter is for the European Powers to get to work on practical 
questions such as shipping, trade, currency and defence. These are 
the lines on which the Government is proceeding. Grandiose plans 
for common citizenship and federal constitutions are, as Mr. Menzies 
said, “ hopelessly impracticable.” Indeed, the harm which theorising 
of this sort can do is well brought out in the reiteration by Senator 
Fulbright that Britain is “ dragging her feet” over western union. 
It must be insisted in all courtesy that this is not America’s business. 
Europe has punctually fulfilled all the economic conditions attached 
to the E.R.P. Her political arrangements are her own affair. 
Mr. Menzies’ common-sense comments, coming from a’ Dominion 
spokesman, may receive more attention than Mr. Bevin’s equally per- 
tinent comments on the same subject. Mr. Menzies, it is true, is 
leader of the Australian Opposition, but it will be surprising if the 
spokesmen of the Australian and other Dominion Governments do 
not show that they are thinking along the same constructive lines 
when they meet in London this month. 


Expensive Houses 


The first report of the Girdwood Committee on the cost of house- 
building, published on Thursday, is of considerable general interest. 
It is, on the whole, a gloomy document. Taking as typical a local- 
authority house with three bedrooms, the Committee finds that the 
cost has risen from £380 in 1938-9 to £1,242 or more today. One 
reason for this is the increased cost of wages and materials—the 
price of timber, for example, has quadrupled—but there is also an 
astonishing decline in productivity in the building trade, a decline 
of 31 per cent. It is easy to assign causes for this—a depleted and 
ageing building-labour force, the fear of unemployment gone, a bad 
psychological atmosphere caused by time-wasting for various reasons, 
among them an uneven flow of materials and the Government’s mis- 
taken policy of embarking on more houses than could be finished 
in a reasonable time. Nor, the Committee finds, is it likely that 
houses will drop greatly in price in the near future as they did after 
the First World War. There are one or two brighter spots in a dark 
picture. One is that there is no evidence of profiteering by building 
contractors ; and another is that some of the increased cost comes 
from more elaborate equipment and a slight increase of size in the 
new houses. The Committee urges another review of standards of 
houses, and also the erection of more two-bedroom homes. For the 
rest, it can only suggest better labour conditions and personnel 
management to foster team spirit among building operatives, and 
inducements to work, such as the bonuses agreed on last November. 
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LAST DITCH 


HERE, after all the speeches and Notes of what may prove 

an historic week, do we in fact stand ? There has been the 
identical Note from each of the Western Foreign Ministers to 
M. Molotov, summarising. the heads of the agreement concluded 
at Moscow and broken: at Berlin, and announcing the decision to 
refer the whole question to the Security Council. There has 
been the formal letter to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations requesting that the dispute between the Western Powers 
and Russia be placed on the agenda of the Security Council, to 
be dealt with—a significant choice—under Chapter VII of the 
Charter, headed “ Action with Respect to Threats to the Peace, 
Breaches of the Peace and Acts of Aggression.” There has 
been a series of speeches of the first importance in the United 
Nations Assembly by Mr. Marshall, M. Vyshinsky, Mr. Bevin, 
M. Schuman and M, Spaak. And simultaneously, five days after 
the important defence debate in the House of Commons, comes 
the announcement that the Defence Ministers of the five Brussels 
Treaty Powers, at their meeting in Paris this week, decided on a 
common defence policy, and in order to give effect to it resolved 
to set up a permanent organisation, to “ include the nucleus of a 
land, air and naval command, with a permanent military chair- 
man.” The fact that American and Canadian officers of high rank 
were present at the discussions as observers, and that the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, speaking in the Chamber of 
Deputies at Rome on Tuesday, hinted strongly that Italy might 
associate herself with the Brussels Pact, lends the decisions arrived 
at a far-reaching importance. That there is inherent in them the 
smallest shred of an aggressive intention no sane person west of 
the Iron Curtain can imagine for a moment. It is hard, indeed, to 
see how anyone east of the curtain could. They represent a 
prudent—and belated—co-ordination of purely defensive measures 
against a danger which it is earnestly hoped will never arise. 

But the possibility that it will arise is not to be excluded. The 
prolonged conversations in Moscow have reached deadlock, for 
reasons which it may or may not be profitable to explore. The 
full account of them published in the United States, though not 
yet in Great Britain, confirms the widely prevalent suspicion that 
the agreement which appeared to have been reached with Marshal 
Stalin was diligently and successfully sabotaged by M. Molotov, 
with the result that the Berlin conversations between the Military 
Governors, which were intended simply to implement in detail 
the broad accord reached at Moscow, revealed as wide a gap as 
ever between what the Western Powers expected and what Russia 
was prepared to concede. Whether the explanation is tbat the 
manoeuvre was prearranged between Marshal Stalin and his Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, or that M. Molotov had no hesitation 
in giving to Marshal Sokolovsky in Berlin directives radically 
different from those agreed on with Marshal Stalin—all part of the 
mystery of internal relationships in the Kremlin—the situation 
created is the same. The Russians refuse to raise the blockade of 
Berlin, the Western Powers are resolved to maintain the air-lift 
through the winter ; not that that settles anything, or that the 
conflict of wills can continue indefinitely, but that no other course 
than continuance of the air-lift is possible for the Western Powers 
and no other course than the continuance of the blockade appears 
to be contemplated by Russia. It is in such circumstances that 
the dispute goes to the Security Council. 

It goes after counsel has been darkened, or the air cleared, as 
varying opinion. may have it, by the notable series of speeches 
delivered in the United Nations Assembly. It was an occasion 
when plain speaking was calculated to do more good than harm. 
Affirmation of the inflexible resolve of the Western Powers, 
American and European, to defend their rights, while refraining 
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scrupulously from any move that could be interpreted as aggres- 
sion, were likely to make a good impression on neutrals, and some 
impression on some of Russia’s eastern satellites, and might con- 
ceivably cause Russia herself some misgivings. No complaint 
could be made of the tone of any of the Western Power speeches. 
Mr. Marshall was firm but studiously restrained, Mr. Bevin more 
vigorous in attack, but never beyond what the facts warranted ; 
M. Schuman followed the American Foreign Minister rather than 
the British, but his declaration of France’s resolve to vindicate 
her undoubted rights was unequivocal; and M. Spaak, for 
Belgium, in a speech as powerful as any delivered, stated fear- 
lessly the case against Russia as one of the ablest statesmen in 
Europe sees it and one of the most gallant of the small nations of 
Europe is prepared to stand by it. The plain fact that Russia at 
every conference, on every committee, in every organisation, 
official and unofficial, prefers an orgy of propaganda to any attempt 
at accord, and sets herself to destroy every bridge which other 
parties endeavour to build, is undeniable. That men as intelli- 
gent as Marshal Stalin and M. Molotov believe secretly for a 
moment in the “American imperialism” which they are per- 
petually denouncing is incredible. The fundamental question is 
posed, as Mr. Bevin demonstrated, whether Russia has decided 
that, in accordance with Marxist-Leninist doctrine, there can be 
no compromise between a Marxist society and the rest of the 
non-Communist world. That would not necessarily, or even 
probably, mean war ; it would inevitably mean for a time a divided 
Europe—for a time only, since there is little question that as the 
West became re-established, thanks both to Marshall Aid and 
mutual co-operation, more than one country east of the Iron 
Curtain would realise the disastrous unwisdom of segregation. But 
acceptance of such a division of Europe is not forced on us yet. 

Out of all the whirl of words and the conflict of Notes two critical 
challenges to the United Nations emerge. The Assembly has to 
consider M. Vyshinsky’s call to general disarmament, the Security 
Council to discuss the great issues laid on by the Western Powers’ 
Note. The Vyshinsky proposal was characteristic. It recalls 
similar moves by M. Litvinov in League of Nations days. Two 
British Ministers have made differing comments on it. Mr. Bevin 
said at once in the Assembly that such an offer must inevitably be 
received with suspicion, in view of the breakdown of the discussions 
both of the Military Staffs Committee and of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, as the result of Russian recalcitrance, and of the 
impenetrable secrecy in which all Russian activities were con- 
ducted behind a virtually closed frontier. Mr, Shinwell held that 
even in the circumstances in which the Vyshinsky proposals were 
put forward “they should be tested for sincerity.” There is in 
fact no conflict between those two attitudes. Both are right, and 
both are endorsed by the action decided on. The Vyshinsky 
proposal has been placed on the Assembly agenda and referred to 
the Political Committee. There it will be exhaustively explored. 
The Russians must produce a concrete plan. It must be examined 
in detail and not rejected if there are any possibilities in it. It 
must, in short, be “ tested for sincerity,” and no doubt will be, 
but always in the light of the over-ruling fact that disarmament 
does not bring peace; it is confidence in peace that brings 
disarmament automatically. 

But the task of the Security Council overshadows all others. 
Hope must not be abandoned before the discussions have begua. 
At least a deadlock has been broken. Further direct talk between 
the West and Moscow would manifestly be futile. On new 
ground, with new associates, with publicity substituted for secrecy, 
with the field of discussion not so far limited that much wider 
issues than the Berlin situation need be excluded, the conversa- 
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tions are capable of taking a new turn. There is room for no 
false hopes. Publicity no doubt means high-power Soviet propa- 
ganda. That must be expected, and discounted in advance. But 
the Western Powers, who rightly said they would not negotiate 
with Moscow under duress, are untrammelled by that resolve, for 
they are not negotiating with Moscow, but taking part in Security 
Council discussions entered into on their initiative. Russia, on 
her side, has to justify herself in the eyes of the world. She has 
had time, moreover, to reflect on her own prospects, with the 
blockade ineffective in driving the Western Powers from Berlin, 
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in starving the Berlin population or im breaking its spirit, ang 
with various -rifts and strains manifest within the fabric of her 
Eastern alliances. The discussions may break down. The United 
Nations itself may break up. In that case we should be driven, 
as Mr. Bevin said, to proceed on a regional basis, agreeing 
with those with whom we can agree, and working with thos 
with whom we can work. But that time has emphatically no 
come yet. A successful issue to the Security Council discussions 
is not excluded. Faith in that possibility must not be rejected 
while an inch of foothold for faith remains. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. RAMKRISHNA DALMIA, as revealed at a reception given 
M in his honour on Tuesday, is a remarkable figure. Little known 
so far outside India, he is one of the richest men in the country, 
owning a chain of cement factories, an air-line, all sorts of other 
companies, and what is far more important from the point of view 
of influence, The Times of India and a whole series of associated 
papers. With all this industrial enterprise he combines a studied 
simplicity of life and the pursuit of one dominating ideal—world- 
government. That is what he is here for, That is what he is going 
to America for in a few days. Clad completely in white, with white 
Gandhi forage-cap, he slightly disconcerted guests who were pro- 
posing to shake hands with him by bowing profoundly at each arrival 
with hands pressed together as though in prayer. Never, I think, have 
I met so remarkable a combination of business flair with uninhibited 
idealism. “I am not a politician,” said Mr. Dalmia more than once 
in the course of a speech which was still flowing copiously when I 
had to leave. Unfortunately world-government is essentially a 
political question, and the way to it is not appreciably smoothed by 
a demonstration, which perhaps the world hardly requires, of the 
disastrous character of modern war and the failure of the League of 
Nations and its successor to check them. Nor do I personally think 
world-government even desirable. But Mr. Dalmia is a unique 
personality with whom it is a particular pleasure to become 
acquainted. 

* * * * 

It is, I take it, the function of the Liberal Party to keep nicely 
poised between the Conservatives on the one hand and Labour on 
the other. On occasion they achieve the nicety @ merveil. Take 
the Parliament Bill, for example. In winding up for the Conserva- 
tives last week Mr. Nigel Birch mentioned that on the first Second 
Reading of the Bill 6 Liberals had voted against and 2 for it. He 
predicted that this time 6 would vote for and 2 against. He was 
almost right ; actually 5 voted for and 2 against. Meanwhile Liberals 
in another place had been trimming the ship with equal adroitness. 
When the Liberals in the Commons voted by a majority against 
the Bill the Liberals in the Lords voted for it ; when the Liberals 
in the Commons changed their minds and voted for it the Liberals 
in the Lords promptly took the hint and forthwith voted anti. 
“ This way and that dividing the swift mind,” Tennyson once wrote. 
There is a beautiful symmetry here, like the strokes of a reci- 
procating engine. 

* * * * 

The African Conference sitting at Lancaster House this week is 
a singularly interesting event. Nothing of the kind has ever taken 
place before. Last year there was a conference of African Governors, 
and no one questioned the value of that. But the present gathering, 
which brings to fruition hopes long maturing in the present 
Colonial Secretary’s mind, has much greater possibilities. It brings 
together rank-and-file unofficial members of the legislative councils of, 
I believe, every British dependency in Africa. All those from West 
Africa and many from East Africa are native Africans, most of them 
of a high order of ability. The majority, loyal though they are to 
Great Britain, have never seen Great Britain before. They will be 
given the opportunity of seeing many parts of it in the next few 
weeks. One has already been struck by our patchwork fields as seen 
from the train. The contacts they will make will certainly not be to 
their advantage only. 


I shall be surprised if Barbara Ward’s new book, The West q 
Bay, which is published this week, does not take a high place in the 
literature of international affairs, for there are few men, and I think 
it can safely be said no women, in this country qualified to write 
with equal authority on the political and economic state of the world, 
As assistant-editor of The Economist Miss Ward is handling every 
week the subjects she marshals in this volume, and she has travelled 
enough, particularly in the United States and Germany, to give her 
first-hand acquaintance with many of the questions she discusses, 
The book is something of a tour de force. It could not be begun, 
as its author explains, much before January 20th, when it was clear 
that the Marshall Plan would get through Congress, and it had to 
be finished by the middle of March in order to appear in the autumn, 
That is good going for a volume with over a hundred thousand words, 
It is satisfactory to find that Miss Ward believes the West can—and 
still will—find solution in the form of union that she outlines, 
which is the rational and practical step-by-step system. (These 
observations I make with all deference to the reviewer who will 
record his considered conclusions on The West at Bay next week.) 

* * * * 

It is good sometimes for proud spirits to be broken, and The 
Spectator, no doubt, is apt to get above itself now and then. But 
chastening may come from unsuspected quarters. A department of 
this journal being in process of engaging a shorthand-typist had, 
in the ordinary routine, to get the arrangement approved by the 
relevant Employment Exchange. It was not approved. It was in 
fact turned down with a bang—because ? Because The Spectator 
was a racing paper, and employment on it could not be considered 
to be anything but parasitic. Telephonic expostulation was 
followed by telephonic cross-examination. Did The Spectator not 
deal with horse-racing ? No. Nor with dog-racing ? No. Nor with 
football-pools ?. No. Well, was it like The Field (whether for good 
or ill was not clear)? However, the lady is, in fact, now installed. 

7 * * * 

The fish-fryers are up in arms over controls—not, be it noted, 
over the imposition of controls, but over their threatened removal. 
Hitherto licences for the opening of fish-and-chips shops have been 
required, resulting in a limitation of numbers naturally very profitable 
for the fortunate licensees. Now that free competition is to be 
restored the hitherto sheltered practitioners complain that this will 
result in redundancy and all sorts of other evils. This is obviously 
significant. My own prediction is that it will result in either better 
fish and chips or cheaper fish and chips, to the considerable benefit of 
the consuming public, We may be grateful to the fryers for starting 
profitable reflection on the effect of controls generally. 

* * * * 

“ Once again we face a state of peril and dread. . . . Do not blame 
humanity for this. And do not blame God ; and do not lay exclu- 
sively the blame at any special door. The cause is clear. It is 
atheism ; the general disbelief in good ; the disregard of prayer.” 
What sermon does this come from? From none at all. From the 
ordinary leading article in Wednesday’s Daily Graphic. Not that it 
is in fact an ordinary leading article. Headed “ Now is the time for 
faith,” and tailed “ Now is the time for faith,” it is in many ways an 
extraordinary leading article. Whatever may be thought of it, the 
publication of such an editorial in a purely secular paper is 4 
significant event. Janus. 
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STEEL’S SILENT WAR 


FORTNIGHT ago a London publisher of Left-wing sym- 
A pathies issued an advertisement in which he complained that 
orders for a book on the case for steel nationalisation (a book 
which was to be supplied at a low price and on terms advantageous 
to booksellers) amounted to only 244 copies. It was already known 
that the vast majority of the supporters of the Labour Party, which 
wishes to nationalise the steel industry, knew nothing about that 
industry. This publisher’s cri de coeur (always provided that a 
very clever advertisement failed of its commercial effect) seemed 
to indicate that they do not want to know about it either. That 
does not necessarily mean that they are indifferent to it. Such 
shying away from a subject which is inevitably complex and difficult 
to understand and, at the moment, changing rapidly, may be 
prompted by a healthy fear of meddling with high explosive. It is 
true that a number of Ministers are not troubled by any such fear. 
They hold firmly—even desperately—to their belief that they, with 
the aid of a few tens of thousands of civil servants, can solve a whole 
range of problems of production, development and social responsi- 
bility which, it is alleged, the industry as at present constituted 
has not solved. 

There is no need to spend much time on these differences within 
the Labour Party. There is no doubt as to where the truth lies. 
The steel industry, constantly branching and extending, like a map 
of the blood system, to every part of the body economic, is not 
within the control of any professional politician. It is not within 
his comprehension. In fact, it is not within anyone else’s control 
or comprehension either. Consequently the assumption that those 
who are determined to nationalise a part of the industry (the assump- 
tion that the whole of it could be nationalised was discarded very 
early in the day) know what they are doing, is nonsense. The 
attempt by experts and others to present the whole question of 
control in short and simple terms is not nonsense, but it is likely 
to fail. Even the assumption that the subject can be turned into 
a major election issue by the year 1950—although that involves 
drawing up a system of phrases rather than a sensible argument— 
is not proven. The experience of unofficial propagandists of the 
Left in this field has so far not been promising. The question 
of the success of propagandists of the Right hardly arises, since 
their efforts have been almost exclusively confined to the expression 
of an emotional attitude which might be summed up in the phrase 
“Hands off the Steel Industry.” 


What, then, can be done ? There is something. The purpose of 
this article is to name certain confusions, errors and downright lies 
which have already bedevilled the whole question of steel nationalisa- 
tion. One error has already been named—the error of thinking that 
the vast complex of equipment and individual economic decisions 
which ts the steel industry, can be turned by Act of Parliament 
into something simple and controllable. But an opposite error 
needs to be noticed—an error which in the mouths of Ministers 
who are in full possession of the facts achieves the status of a lie 
by implication. It is the widely held belief that there is no Govern- 
mental control whatever within the steel industry. One pamphlet 
which professed to present the subject for laymen of the Left 
managed to get by without so much as mentioning the existence 
of the Steel Board, set up by the present Government in 1946 to 
supersede the war-time Iron and Steel Control. The Steel Board 
itself has the right to exercise direct control over production, distri- 
bution and prices. It has examined in detail the industry’s own deve- 
lopment plan for a capital expenditure of some £200,000,000 and 
passed most of it. Prices are rigidly controlled by the Board. There 
is an allocation system for the distribution of steel among consumers. 
It would be understandable—if not justifiable—if these facts were 
passed over in Ministerial speeches, for the Board’s days may be 
numbered, and in any case it refused at the start to have anything to 
do with nationalisation. But for the industry to be constantly accused 
of restricting production, twisting distribution and fixing prices too 
high might be described, without wild exaggeration, as a little less 
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than just. The industry is quite capable of defending itself and will 
no doubt do so in its own way and time. These remarks are not 
made in its defence. They are made in the interest of truth. 

The fact is that the steel industry is obviously ready to accept 2 
degree of control, partly because the structure of the industry 
is such that a certain degree of general direction from the top is a 
logical development ; partly because in an economy in which direct 
State participation in industry (and notably in the coal and transport 
industries) has already gone a good way, it is necessary that steel 
producers shall not be left in the dark as to the Government’s 
general intentions ; and partly because with public control go certain 
benefits. Now each of these reasons needs handling with care. 
Centralisation in the iron and steel industry is to a certain extent 
inevitable. The producing units are physically large and they must 
be assured both of supplies of materials and a reasonably stable 
market for their products. If they are not, then vast capital expendi- 
tures may be wasted. But there is a danger that any central control 
will not confine itself to broad policy but spread out into details. 
That danger is at its worst under civil serviceeeontrol. But it exists 
even under the industry’s own system of direction by the Iron and 
Steel Federation. There it is checked by the fact that the system 
is voluntary and by the independence (for which the description 
“rugged” is often an understatement) of the constituent firms. 
But it is a problem anyway, and it ought to be carefully discussed— 
not driven underground by nationalisation. 

Again, willingness to accept some measure of general control as a 
quid pro quo for first-hand knowledge of official economic policy 
has its dangers. The steel industry does not contain a high pro- 
portion of the type of business man who takes refuge in the excuse 
that he cannot move until he hears from the Ministry. The bold 
progress which has been made with the development plan in the 
past two years, despite the overhanging threat of nationalisation, is 
sufficient evidence of that. But the spread of this insidious form of 
cowardice must be watched carefully. Finally the whole principle of 
benefits in return for control is dangerous in the extreme. Before 
the war the benefits were a tariff (which besides keeping dumped 
steel out might also impose a barrier against efficiently produced 
foreign stee] which was free from any suspicion of dumping) ; and 
the control, in an era of restrictionism, could easily have been used 
restrictively. That is old history. But it is the sort of history 
which could very easily repeat itself. The steel industry, by 
expressing itself willing to accept a certain degree of control, may 
be supping with the devil. That whole question, together with the 
question of the length of the spoon it proposes to use, will be 
examined in a second article. 

But there are still a few more misapprehensions to be got out of 
the way. There is the continual bickering about the industry’s 
recent production record. By any standard that record is good. And 
yet the attempt to decry it goes on. It was said that steel producers 
were making a desperate effort to make a good show in order to avert 
nationalisation, though why any business man should need such an 
ulterior motive was never clear. The spectacle of a vast market 
starved of steel should surely have been enough to call for an excep- 
tional spurt. Then it was objected that stocks of pig iron and scrap 


were being run down, but they have since been run up 
again, and anyway it is difficult to see how this can be 
regarded as a criticism of the steel producers. Indeed, it 


looks at first sight like a criticism of the Coal Board and of the 
Government departments which are concerned with imports 
of scrap—and at last sight, too. It was even objected that there 
was a strain on supplies of ore. That was also true, but it was 
less a criticism of the performance of steel producers in the past 
ten years than of the forces which determined the geological struc- 
ture of the earth several million years ago. Why pursue this carping 
any further? Steel production has been increasing rapidly since 
the war. So has output per man-year. Earnings have risen to more 
than twice fhe level of 1938, while iron and steel prices have only 
risen 70 per cent., as against 136 per cent. for industrial materials 
and manufactures generally. There is no answer to these figures. 
Yet it is not enough to argue that the steel industry is at present 
doing well. That is the last error, and Conservatives by harping 
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on this one point are largely responsible for it. There are many 
problems ahead of the industry. Ore supplies are tight at the 
very time when world demand is going up. The rise in these costs 
which are outside the industry’s direct control is continually hamper- 
ing the efforts to keep total costs down. The old arrangement 
whereby imported ore came in cheaply in returning colliers may 
never come again. Further capital development to raise capacity 
above the level of 16,000,000 tons a year, which is the objective of the 
present development plan, will be physically difficult to achieve. And, 
incidentally, physical difficulties are much more important in this 
case than resistance by the industry on grounds of policy. There 
is good reason to believe that the Iron and Steel Federation is think- 
ing in terms of a more ambitious objective. All these are questions 
which must be discussed. There is not one shred of evidence that 
nationalisation would solve them outright. 


UNEASY ITALY 


‘By MURIEL GRINDROD 


INCE the general strike which followed the attempt on Signor 
Togliatti in mid-July, a deceptive calm seems to have settled 
on the Italian scene. Political activity receded, as usual, into the 
background during the summer pause, or took the more light- 
hearted form of immense rallies, such as those organised in the 
main towns to boost the Communist paper Unita, which partook 
of the nature of a bean-feast with processions and fireworks, tem- 
pered only by the inevitable speech from Secchia, Longo, or some 
other aspirant deputising for the convalescent Signor Togliatti. 
A visitor coming from a less buoyant climate could not fail to be 
impressed by the general atmosphere of resilience and vitality, as 
also by the evidence of progress in material reconstruction. For 
example, on whole stretches of railway-line which last year were 
stil] littered with wreckage and debris, neat new stations have now 
been built ; and, since the opening of the big new bridge over the 
Po near Piacenza, the journey from Milan to Rome now takes under 
seven hours. 

The rumblings of political criticism are still there, however, ready 
to swell into a roar when the autumn comes, bringing with it the 
regional elections and the renewed discussion of economic problems. 
The Communists may have tacitly agreed on a summer holiday, 
but that does not mean that with the July demonstrations their bolt 
was shot. The Nenni Socialists have terminated the close political 
alliance with them which was formed for purposes of the election 
under the title of the Fronte Democratico Popolare. This move 
has failed completely in its original purpose of promoting Socialist 
unity, for since the hapless Genoa congress at the end of June 
unity between the Left-wing and Centre Socialists, let alone re- 
unification with the dissident Saragat party, seems further off than 
ever. From the Communist point of view, however, the result may 
be to strengthen the party. Communist leaders, no longer under 
the necessity of diluting their pronouncements in deference to 
Socialist susceptibilities, can point to the bankruptcy of Italian 
Socialism and represent themselves as the one hope of the workers. 
The definitive split of the C.G.I.L. (Trade Union Confederation), 
from which the Catholic elements broke away in July to form a 
separate trade union, makes this form of appeal all the more 
cogent ; and though Signor Di Vittorio, the Communist head of the 
C.G.1.L., has stated that the trade unions will not fight the Govern- 
ment by a series of chain strikes, this vague promise still leaves the 
way open to a variety of forms of sabotage directed against the 
Government’s economic plans. 

Signor De Gasperi’s Government—his sixth since he first took office 
as Prime Minister in December, 1945—was returned to power with 
an overwhelming majority last April, but that very majority carried 
with it the seeds of future complications. Whatever the reasons 
which then swayed the electorate—the Western Powers’ proposals for 
Trieste, the need for Marshall Aid, the recent example of Czecho- 
slovakia’s fate, or, most potent of all, the simple fear of seeing the 
country “go Communist ”—thoughtful opinion both at home and 
abroad fully realised that a Christian Democrat victory in such cir- 
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cumstances, won with the assistance of many normally apathetic 
elements in the electorate and with the more than doubtful asse 
of a good deal of Right-wing support, would require very. carefy 
handling. True, the Cabinet includes two Republican membey 
(one is Count Sforza, the Foreign Minister) and three Right-wing 
(P.S.L.1.) Socialists, Signor Saragat and two others occupying 
important economic posts ; and it was hoped that these Ministers, 
especially the P.S.L.I. economists, would do much to leaven the 
otherwise predominantly Christian Democrat and _ Right-wing 
character of the Government. How far they can make their 
influence felt remains to be seen. 

Hitherto Signor Saragat has been hampered by the need to con. 
solidate his party, and also by criticisms from various Socialist 
elements as to the wisdom of his party remaining within the Govern. 
ment, withdrawal from which has been put forward as a pre. 
requisite for any possible Socialist reunification. As to Signor De 
Gasperi, his wisdom, political ability and patent sincerity are 
admitted by even many of his opponents ; but opinion is consider. 
ably more divided about some of his entourage. It is thought by 
some, for example, that the schools policy of Professor Gonella, the 
Minister of Education, has added fuel to the already growing anti- 
clerical trend of criticism directed against the Government. 

It is in the economic sphere that the Government will have to 
meet the strongest criticism from the Left this autumn. Early in 
July, before the summer recess, the Minister of Labour, Signor 
Fanfani, put forward a plan for economic reconstruction which 
aimed at tackling simultaneously the problems of unemployment 
and of housing shortage. Broadly speaking, the plan proposes the 
building, within seven years, of 300,000 workers’ dwellings ; to this 
end obligatory vocational training and labour service is to be insti- 
tuted, and the scheme is to be financed with the aid of contributions 
from both employers and employed. Unfortunately, the proposed 
method of financing was complicated, and at first sight extremely 
unpalatable, including, as it did when originally propounded, an 
assault on one of the workers’ most cherished privileges, the annual 
bonus of a month’s wages. The result was that the plan was 
violently attacked from many quarters on this score rather than on 
its actual merits. It has already been somewhat modified, and is 
among the first subjects down for discussion in Parliament. 

Another much-discussed cause of economic discontent is the 
alleged rise in prices. In vain the statisticians point out that the 
increase in wholesale and retail food prices, noted since the begin- 
ning of August, can be regarded as seasonal; that prices in fact 
fell steadily between September, 1947, and February, 1948, after 
which they remained fairly stationary till early August ; and that 
the increase is in fact slowing down already. Nevertheless, in 
trains, in buses, in shops, everywhere, sooner or later conversation 
will come round to these rising prices, of the truth of which people 
are convinced by their own pockets—and from that it is only a 
step to blaming the Government. And up to a point they are right, 
as they see things. For in balancing the ordinary family budget it 
has hitherto been possible to offset the fluctuating but always high 
expenditure on food by the cost of the fixed items (rent, gas, elec- 
tricity and public services), which till recently has been very low 
(indeed amazingly so by British standards). Now, however, rents 
are to be increased by 30 per cent., electricity also by 30 per cent, 
and the cost of other public services, hitherto running at a deficit, 
is also to be stepped up. Another economic problem facing the 
Government is the need to increase exports, which will involve the 
immensely unpopular measure of dismissing supernumerary 
workers, if costs are to be reduced. 

In the political sphere the regional elections, which take place 
this month, are not arousing much interest at present, but will un- 
doubtedly be made an occasion for whipping up public opinion. 
The still unsolved problems of Trieste and of the colonies, though 
beyond the competence of any Italian Government, can also afford 
useful weapons for political propaganda. If a reasonable solution 
for these questions could be found without further delay it would 
greatly aid Signor De Gasperi’s Government in its difficult task 
of maintaining Italy on the road towards political and economic 
recovery. 
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Ministers as They Are 
Il.—CHUTER EDE 


By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
Mr. Francis Williams contributes today the second of his character 
sketches of certain Mimisters. The view he takes in each case 1s, of 
course, his own, not necessarily “ The Syectator’s.” The purpose of 
the articles is to portray Ministers not known personally to most 
readers as they appear to a Labour writer intimately acquainted with 
them, Next week Mr. Williams deals with the Secretary for War. 





O turn from Aneurin Bevan, who engaged our attention in the 

first of these sketches, to Chuter Ede is like moving from a 
turbulent Welsh mountain valley, across whose skies storm and 
sunsitine move in a fickle, boisterous and emphatic procession, to a 
Surrey landscape on a day in June; serene, pervasive, friendly, 
cultivated and neat, yet holding in reserve, a little withdrawn and 
not for immediate show, qualities that demand a deeper acquaintance- 
ship. It would not, I think, be very easy to find in any group 
drawn together by common principles and similar political and 
social convictions two men less alike than these two. They are in 
almost all things the antithesis of each other. Where Bevan is 
pugnacious and flamboyant, with an impish delight in the pleasures 
of verbal excess, Chuter Ede is cool, unruffled, conciliatory; a 
master of the art of understatement. Where Bevan flourishes a 
battle-axe Ede makes delicate use of a rapier whose point has been 
dipped in a wit as dry, as urbane and as satisfying to the palate 
as a glass of excellent dry sherry before lunch. Bevan is the man 
in the limelight, Chuter Ede most often the man in the wings, 
avoiding publicity when he can, deprecating self-advertisement, 
not even very widely known outside the Cabinet-room and the 
House of Commons, infinitely less like the popular idea of a Socialist 
leader than many of his colleagues. Yet when the history of the 
Labour Administration comes to be written it will not, I think, be 
found that his impact upon its fortunes is any less than theirs, or 
that his contribution to the organisation of government was in any 
way subsidiary to that of several more colourful figures. Rather 
the contrary. 

Until he became Home Secretary in 1945 Chuter Ede had spent 
well over thirty years of an active political life in finding ways of 
working to constructive ends with political opponents. And very 
successful had he been in doing it. That sort of experience shapes 
a man’s political character. One cannot appreciate Chuter Ede the 
Home Secretary without understanding Chuter Ede the Surrey 
County Councillor for more than thirty years. Chuter Ede was 
born sixty-six years ago—the son of an Epsom grocer. He went to 
the Epsom National Schools, and then won a scholarship to Dorking 
High School. Then he became a pupil teacher in Battersea, and 
from the Battersea Pupil Teachers’ Centre won a scholarship to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. But the scholarship only covered his 
fees, and family funds were low. He did his best to support him- 
self by money earned in clerking jobs in the vacation, but the 
salaries of temporary clerks forty-odd years ago were not so princely 
that they left much over to enable a man to save enough to keep 
himself at the university during term-time. The scholarship had 
to be relinquished, and at the age of twenty-three, without the 
degree he had hoped for, he came back home to Surrey to start 
work as an elementary school teacher. But Cambridge made him an 
Honorary M.A. in 1943. 

To have a cherished prize won in open competition snatched 
from one by poverty is the sort of experience that may turn a young 
man sour. There is no evidence that it did anything of the kind 
to Chuter Ede. He is the least sour of persons, the least class- 
conscious of Socialists, if class-consciousness is to be used as a label 
for social hatred rather than, as it perhaps should be, a sign of 
an awareness of the restriction placed by poverty and artificial 
social distinctions upon the full flowering of human personality. 
Chuter Ede has a mind essentially practical and concrete. Abstrac- 
tons are seldom his concern. He is not given to overmuch con- 
templation of theories. What attracts his interest is not so much 
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the ideal, although he bears that in mind, as the possible. He does 
not see either personal or public issues in the contrasted black and 
white of the Utopian or the doctrinaire. He is not one to sacrifice 
the possible to the perfect. He applies himself to what is within 
reach. He applied himself to elementary school teaching, to educa- 
tional problems and to the professional organisation of teachers 
with a calm, unhurried, altogether unembittered, competence. He 
became a considerable figure in the councils of the National Union 
of Teachers and president of the Surrey County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was elected to the Epsom Urban District Council in 
1908, became very shortly afterwards chairman of its electricity 
undertaking, and in 1914 he was elected to the Surrey County 
Council, becoming later chairman for four years. 


So far, to the extent that he had any deep concern in party 
politics, he was a Liberal. The first world war, in which he enlisted 
immediately and served throughout, changed his views as they did 
many others. He joined the Labour Party, and in 1918 fought as 
a Labour candidate for the newly-formed division of Epsom and 
was defeated. Five years later he entered Parliament briefly at a 
by-election in Mitcham (at which much to everyone’s surprise he 
defeated the then Conservative Minister of Health, Sir Arthur 
Griffith Boscawen), but lost his seat ‘at the General Election of the 
same year. He did not get back until 1929, this time for South 
Shields, a seat that had previously been consistently Liberal for 
ninety-seven years. But in 1931 he was again defeated and did not 
return to the House until 193s. 

A useful, a worth-while, record, but not, it might seem, a particu- 
larly exciting one—the sort of record that can be duplicated by many 
active and public-spirited men and women of no great political pre- 
tensions inside and outside of Parliament and in all parties. What 
distinguished it, what makes it so significant a key to the character 
of the man, is that it was the career of a Socialist in a predominanily 
Conservative area. The men that Chuter Ede worked with and 
whose respect he won were for the most part his political opponents ; 
the Surrey County Council during the years when he was one of 
the most successful chairmen it has ever had was (as it is now, and 
seems likely to remain) a body most of whose members hold poli- 
tical views poles apart from his own. That says a great deal for 
English political life—but it also says much for Chuter Ede. If 
you are in a permanent minority you can follow one of two courses. 
You can say to yourself: “I will turn every issue that arises into 
a platform from which to challenge and stimulate public opinion. 
I will be the perpetual opposition member, the irrepressible 
exponent of a contrary point of view.” It is a course which has its 
attractions—and sometimes its justifications. Or, alternatively, you 
can say to yourself: “There are a great many matters on which it 
is possible to co-operate usefully, with those with whom one poli- 
tically disagrees. This is a practical job. I will do it.” Chuter 
Ede chose the second course, 

So far as I know he has never been an active Fabian, but he is 
one of the greatest living exponents of Fabian political method 
He is the exponent of reason—and reasonableness—in politics, of 
reform by administration, of government by the consent that is to 
be won by presenting one’s case with a proper respect for others’ 
points of view, a diligent avoidance of excess. These characteristics 
made him an immediate success in his first Ministerial appointment, 
as Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education in the war- 
time coalition. He and R. A. Butler worked together in an admir- 
able unity in that department, and in the work of giving educational 
reform practical shape, just because they both possess something 
of this same quality of concerning themselves not so much with 
differences of viewpoint as with the common ground on which it is 
possible to build constructively. And also, of course, because they 
shared a joint enthusiasm for the great project of educational reform 
on which they were engaged and were both deeply interested in the 
new administrative problems it created. Now when Ede is Home 
Secretary, a Minister often called upon by the Premier to act as 
a chairman of inter-departmental Ministerial Committees and 
Deputy Leader of the House, these same qualities have helped 
steadily to increase his reputation. 

But fair-mindedness, reasonableness, a clear head and a talent 
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for conciliatory statement, valuable though they are, may seem to 
add up to a somewhat bloodless total ; to be the attributes of one 
who, although he may make few mistakes, will do nothing very 
positive. That would be a quite wrong impression. Chuter Ede 
has not, I think, any claims to being an original political thinker. 
He has little of the prophetic vision. He is the administrator of 
policy rather than its originator. But he has a deep humane passion, 
He cares for reform, for social justice, for more equality of oppor- 
tunity, not just in the abstract but because he sees them always in 
terms of human beings. It is that humanity which accounts more 
than anything else, I think, for his popularity in the House. 

Yet over and above this there is something else less tangible, less 
easy to express in ‘words. How shall I put it? A quality of 
humorous sanity, a gift for deflating what is pretentious, for 
reducing whatever he confronts to its true life-size. He is, in his 
way, the epitome of thousands of other men in the corner seats of 
third-class carriages coming up to the City from the suburbs, who, 
with their counterparts all over the country, give English middle- 
class life its peculiar flavour so often baffling to the foreigner ; its 
half-humorous tolerance, its idealism tinged with a scepticism that 
avoids sentimentality, its refusal to go to extremes, its determined 
belief that most things can be settled amicably if you don’t let 
yourself get excited, its confidence in the solvent virtues of common- 
sense. He is not the man to become a great demagogic leader ; 
cettainly not the sort of man to lead a revolution. But he is the 
kind of man it is invaluable to have not far from the centre of 
power when great social changes are afoot—the kind of man who 
has, fortunately for England,-very often turned up in just such a 
place when large events are on the move. 


HOUSING IN FRANCE 


By ALFRED C. BOSSOM, M.P. 


HE destruction which France has suffered through repeated 

wars might have been expected to dull her people’s traditional 
delight in good building. But in spite of all discouragement the 
French have retained their love for fine structures, and no visitor can 
fail to be impressed by the number and quality of those to be found 
in even the most inaccessible places. 

In face of this undoubted love of structural beauty, the general 
condition of housing in France appears unaccountable. To find the 
reason for this curious state of affairs we must go back to the begin- 
ning of the First World War, when to relieve the anxiety of the fight- 
ing men and ease the burdens of their families, all house rents were 
pegged at a reasonable rate, which amounted to from 15 to 20 per 
cent. of the average tenant’s income. Ever since that time, while 
all costs have steadily risen, these pegged rents have remained at the 
1914 level, and now represent only 3 to 4 per cent. of the occupier’s 
income.* A full generation has reached maturity knowing only these 
disproportionately low rents, and is, not unnaturally, averse to paying 
more. Rents that should be 30,000 francs per year to give a fair 
return to the owner are pegged at about 4,000 francs. In conse- 
quence, the return on housing investments has dwindled to 1 per 
cent. or even less, and it is worth nobody’s while to build houses to 
let. A further handicap is the high rate of taxation. A man can 
sell his motor-car or radio without involving himself in taxes, but 
if he sells a house he loses about a fifth of his profit on the trans- 
action. The situation has been aggravated by the decline in the 
French population, which in 1947 was 40,500,000, compared with 
41,500,000 in 1913. By now one person in six is over 60 years of 
age, and inevitably, by the natural gravitation of money ownership, 
the greater proportion of capital capable of investment is possessed 
by the old people, who cannot be expected to undertake projects of 
great enterprise—particularly in housing, where the return they can 
expect is far below that yielded by other investments. 

The trouble is not, in the main, a shortage of houses due to war- 
time destruction. France suffered less than might have been antici- 
pated as a result of bombardment and occupation. Her coast towns 








* A Bill adopted by the National Assembly at the end of August permits 
the increase of rents in certain areas on certain conditions. 
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were certainly badly hit, and destruction followed the path of the 
fighting armies ; many bridges were blown up, and in most cases the 
buildings at either end disappeared with them. But it is astonish. 
ing how little real devastation occurred. The actual figures jp 
dwelling units (one house equals 14 dwelling units) are: 





Totally destroyed Damaged 
i ener ae EEE” ‘pancuendiandeadees 1,514,000 
Per ee DL . chininnbenmenaint . 205,000 
Cees 455,000 1,719,000 


Therefore, generally speaking, France is not under-housed. In 
1936 she had 12,600,000 dwellings, with an average of 3.2 persons 
per dwelling. The real problem is the need to replace existing 
houses, for, owing to the small amount of building that took Place 
between the wars, the average age of houses in the heart of prac- 
tically every large city is 65 years, many being over 100 years old, 
and few of them possessing any of those amenities considered essen- 
tial in most countries today. Such old and inconvenient houses 
can hardly Be attractive to the occupants ; in fact, the /nternationa] 
Labour Review (Vol. §5) contends that in the centre of towns like 
Nantes, St. Etienne and Le Havre a struggle is bred between the 
attractions of such homes and those of the estaminet—in which the 
€staminet usually wins. The result is that in these districts some- 
thing like half the male deaths are said to be in some way con- 
nected with alcoholism. The same report considers that housing 
conditions are insanitary or unsatisfactory to a degree that is largely 
responsible for a serious increase in tuberculosis. 


The seriousness of the situation is recognised by all thoughtful 
people, but the solution is not yet evident. During the war years 
no repairs Or maintenance were carried on ; the Germans requisi- 
tioned all available material and labour to build their Atlantic Wall, 
and huge areas were sown with mines. Since 1945 there has been 
some preliminary reconstruction. Practically all first-class roads and 
many secondary ones have been restored, and large areas of mined 
land are now cleared, though there is still much of this to do. Hun- 
dreds of bridges have been repaired and large numbers of 
“dangerous structures” demolished. But little new building has 
been undertaken. By 1947 only 7,500 dwelling units had been 
rebuilt (figures for rural areas are not available, but obviously little 
had been done) ; 426,000 had been fully repaired, and 690,000 had 
received first-aid repairs. 

In 1946 a five-year plan was drawn up which contemplated com- 
pletion of mine-clearance, demolition of dangerous buildings and 
repair of all that could be made habitable, and the building of half-a- 
million new houses, 30,000 of which were to be exclusively for the 
use of miners and 5,000 for iron and steel workers, both of which 
industries were causing industrial bottlenecks. This would be a 
beginning, but leading authorities like M. Alfred Saury are frankly 
not optimistic as to what will be achieved. M. Saury believes that 
to put the situation right about 4,000,000 new houses are needed 
over a period of ten years, and that the cost of this would absorb 
an eighth of the available investment capital of the whole country. 
Again, he estimates that to make a real housing campaign would 
require no less than 25,000,000 tons of coal in the preparation of 
material and its transportation in the first year alone. As this is 
half the total coal output for a year, it could not possibly be spared. 
Other materials also present difficulties. Timber is in short supply, 
and this has caused a serious shortage of pit-props. Steel and cement 
have been lacking, though there is now some improvement if 
cement. 

Railways, some public authorities and industrial concerns have 
put up a certain amount of temporary housing, including hostels. 
The construction is good, based largely on ingenious wood-panel 
units of standard type, door and window panels being of the same 
size and easy to assemble. Elsewhere advantage has been taken of 
local materials, rough stone and concrete, etc., which are treated 
externally with stucco and quite presentable, though comparatively 
few such houses have been built. In any case, the individuality of 
the French as a nation is so marked that mass-produced prefabrica- 
tion of the sort which has aided post-war building in many countries 
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s not regarded with much favour. A system of Government build- 
ng subsidies has been arranged, but this concession is hard to get. 
All exterior construction work needs permits, and though a fair 
amount of inside work is undoubtedly being carried out by owners 
it is for their own use, and the cost is very high. 

It will take a strong man to handle this situation with any hope 
@f success, and he will have to make himself unpopular, for to ask 
people to pay much higher rents than they are used to will not 
grouse much enthusiasm. But if the job is not taken in hand within 
g reasonable time, France will occupy the unique position of com- 
bining numberless beautiful buildings of a monumental character 
with a general level of housing that is so unsatisfactory that sooner 
or later it will have a serious effect on the health and happiness of 
the nation. 


THREE MONTHS OF N.H.S. 


By A GENERAL PRACTITIONER 

HE new National Health Service has now been functioning for 
T three months—long enough to indicate whether or not it is 
going to work, if not long enough to demonstrate how it is going 
to work in all its details. In general the new machinery seems 
to be running smoothly for both doctors and patients. The figures 
recently given by the Minister of Health for the country as a whole 
are borne out in the county of which I have direct experience ; 
that is to say, more than ninety per cent. of the population, and a 
higher proportion of doctors than was expected, have signed on, 
and it is reasonable to assume that the present trickle of new 
entrants will continue until virtually everybody is included. The 
chaos of the week or two before and after July 5th, when most 
patients and some doctors were uncertain exactly what they ought 
to be doing, sorted itself out more quickly than might have been 
expected, thanks very largely to the devoted work of the staffs of the 
Executive Councils. 

No doctor, however, will be able to give anything approaching 
a final jadgement on the scheme until at least one major uncertainty 
has been cleared up. This is, of course, the amount of the capitation 
fee, or, in plainer words, until he knows what his income is going 
to be. The original figure suggested was 18s. a year, which, after 
certain deductions had been made, it was hoped would work out 
at at least 17s. for each.name on the doctor’s list. On this basis 
a doctor who had his full quota of 4,000 mames would get a 
reasonable income, even if he kept on no private patients. But 
in my area no doctor has reached, or is likely to reach, anything 
like the full quota, and most doctors will have to be content with 
about half the maximum, and many with even fewer. 

I think it is clear, therefore, that there will have to be a reduction 
of the maximum list with a substantial increase in the capitation 
fee, or a very substantial increase in the “ Inducement 
Fund” of £400,000 which is supposed to meet cases where there 
is little chance of a doctor getting a full list. Most of the doctors in 
my area gave service under the old National Health Insurance Act, 
and on July sth their first recruits were usually the dependants 
of their former panel patients. The hardest-hit doctors under the 
new scheme are undoubtedly those who had no panel work to 
Serve as a nucleus for the new service and whose income was mainly 
derived from private practice ; these, unless they succeed in keeping 
on their private patients, and augmenting their incomes by putting 
in part-time work for factories, schools, insurance companies or as 
general practitioner specialists, are facing disaster. A good deal 
has been heard of the methods some doctors are said to have used 
to induce people to continue as paying patients—warning them, 
for example, that only by so doing will they get the consideration, 
care and attention to which they have been accustomed. There 
have certainly been a few cases of this sort of unjustified pressure. 
But they have been very few indeed, and I am convinced that the 
great majority are playing the game. It is interesting to note that 
the people who have insisted on remaining private patients are not 
necessarily the richest members of the community. They are often 
the natural conservatives who refuse to have anything to do with 
What they consider “mass doctoring,” or persons who wish to 
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remain private patients in order that they may still be free to ask 
the doctor to suit their convenience rather than always have to 
conform to fixed hours. 

Already the new system has resulted in considerably more con- 
sultations for most doctors, and in particular more children are 
being brought to the doctor (instead of being “ doctored” by their 
mothers), a state of affairs which every doctor will welcome. Not 
only has the increased number of attendances for examination, 
advice and treatment added very considerably to the doctor’s work 
and prolonged his surgery hours, but so also to an even greater 
extent has the necessity of arranging for admissions to hospitals, 
consultations and correspondence with specialists, and the signing 
of certificates giving entitlement to benefits which before July 5th 
were available to only a few, but are now open to anyone. In the 
past many doctors employed dispenser-secretaries, but now, with 
the giving up of dispensing, they have ceased to do so, so that a 
large amount of the secretarial work has to be performed by the 
doctor himself. 

Consideration is now being given to the question of who should 
receive a basic salary. The original intention was that it should 
form part of the remuneration of every G.P., but owing to the 
opposition of the profession this proposal was dropped, and now 
the salary is only to be drawn in cases of financial hardship—for 
example, by the young man setting up in practice, the doctor whose 
income has been adversely affected by the new Health Act, and 
the doctor nearing retirement who might reasonably wish to limit 
his work. It must be remembered that the basic salary is a first 
charge on the local pool from which capitation fees are paid, so 
that every case in which it is granted means some reduction in the 
capitation fee of all the other doctors. The average practitioner 
is quite prepared to make this sacrifice except when it means 
subsidising a rival setting up in practice in his own area, where 
owing to the number of potential patients he already has difficulty 
in making a decent living. About one-fifth of the doctors in my 
area have applied for the basic salary, and their claims are being 
considered. 

On the administrative side of the scheme, I think there can be 
little doubt that the new Executive Councils are much more satis- 
factory bodies than the old Insurance Committees. The professions 
—doctors, dentists and chemists—are properly represented on them, 
and the type of laymen nominated as members by the Minister 
and the County Councils are as a rule better qualified and capable 
of taking a wider view of their responsibilities. In my area 
the work of the Council is very seriously hampered by the entirely 
inadequate accommodation provided. After a struggle lasting over 
a year we have at last managed to get the Ministry’s approval for 
building new premises. The various sub-committees of the 
Executive Council have been set up and are ready to function when 
required, and the County Councils have for the most part appointed 
medical representatives on the County Health Committees, but the 
position with regard to the Local Health Authorities Health Com- 
mittees is not so satisfactory, as these for the most part have refused 
to admit representatives of the local profession. 

On the vexed question of Health Centres there is, of course, 
little to report. They are still a much-talked-of development which 
everybody approves of ' in theory ; but in spite of the guidance given 
in a very good report recently published by the B.M.A. there 
are quot homines tot sententiae as to the form they should take. 
In my own area the County Council has practically decided to set 
up a Health Centre in a particular district which would include 
under the same roof all the services for which the Council itself is 
responsible, and a meeting of the local doctors was called to obtain 
their views, but for one reason or another few of them turned up. 
Appreciation was expressed of the advantages of working in a 
Health Centre where secretarial and nursing help was available, 
but fears were expressed that in order to retain on their lists those 
patients who lived near the doctors but at a distance from the centres 
doctors would be compelled to see patients as well in their old 
surgeries. The ideal staffing of a Health Centre would be by doctors 
in partnership, but the whole question of the obligations contained 
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in partnership agreements is still undecided, and until this is settled 
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many practitioners are very diffident about entering new partner- 
ships ; indeed a number have been dissolved. 

On the hospital side, it is fair to say that the work of hospitals 
is being carried on practically on the same lines as before and the 
change of management has not produced any serious dislocation, 
but this is only because a number of important questions have been 
tacitly left in’ suspense and because the staffs of hospitals have 
been willing to accept temporary contracts without any knowledge 
as to their future prospects. It should be here pointed out that 
the acceptance by doctors of work under both the G.P. and hospital 
divisions of the Service without haggling, and indeed without a 
very clear view as to what would be their remuneration, must be 
regarded as a public-spirited gesture without which it would have 
been impossible to bring the Service into being on the appointed 
day. Hospital administration is an obvious example. Many hospitals 
are very uncertain of the réle they will have to play in the future 
or what will be their status. No hospital really knows where it is, 
or where it is likely to be in twelve months’ time. Existing contracts 
have been renewed until March next year, by which time it is 
hoped that the Reviewing Committee, which is being set up, will 
have finished its work and laid down some lines for future action. 
Meanwhile the group Hospital Committees have not had a chance 
to get to grips with the individual hospitals in their group, and 
without guidance from their Regional Board, are perforce carrying 
on as best they can according to their own lights. Senior 
members of the staffs of hospitals are operating in an almost complete 
vacuum. The remuneration now paid on a sessional basis for 
attendance at their hospital does little to compensate them for the 
loss of private practice by patients’ taking advantage of treatment 
in the general wards or for the shortage of private beds in hospitals 
and nursing homes. On the other hand, younger specialists are 
finding life easier because more posts, which were formerly unpaid, 
now carry a salary. 

The National Health Service obviously can be worked. Its early 
stages have proved that a great deal of avoidable confusion and 
hardship was caused by the Government’s determination to intro- 
duce a complete plan for the whole population in one stage instead 
of gradually expanding the old National Health Insurance scheme 
until it brought everybody in, and extended to its members all 
necessary services. But in so far as it is practicable, the Service is 
operating as well as could reasonably be expected. Defects will 
become obvious as time goes on, but with the willing co-operation 
of the profession and lay bodies concerned and wise and helpful 
guidance from the Centre, these can be remedied and the Service 
made one of which the nation may justly be proud. 


TARGETS & MARKETS 


HE trouble about targets (those large, straw-padded discs on 
tripods) is that they don’t care what kind of arrow the archer 
shoots at them. The arrows may be of the elegant, highly-polished, 
fine-feathered type, or they may be the cheapest sticks from the toy- 
shop. It’s all the same to the target. This doesn’t mean that 
targets are useless, but simply that they're not selective. Markets, 
unlike targets, are “ choosey.” The people who wander around the 
counters or stalls looking at the goods offered for sale have personal 
and regional preferences. Influenced by fashion, their purse and the 
weather, they will change their minds without warning. A visit to 
the cinema, a conversation with a friend or a stranger, or a glance 
at the newspaper will be sufficient to alter their taste and their 
intentions overnight. Targets and markets have nothing in common. 
The former merely record a numerical score, inhumanly. The latter 
are subject to all the human vagaries. 

While our authorities continue to set up export targets, our 
producers and distributors must henceforth attend increasingly to 
markets. Old-established exporting firms have never forgotten that 
they acquired their reputation by their own personal care for the 
needs of individual countries ; but the conditions that have prevailed 
1941 have encouraged, and sometimes compelled, a different 
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outlook.. The newly-formed habit of considering quantities: rather 
than varieties and qualities will now have to be corrected. The fear 
that the markets for which special “consumer goods ” are designed 
and manufactured may be closed by Government action before those 
goods can be delivered will be more difficult to remove ; indeed it 
has become more insistent during recent months. ; 


Since 1941 or 1942 everything has been in “short supply,” and 
the appetite of foreign markets has been so voracious that, quite 
apart from Board of Trade targets, we have been obliged to think 
in terms of quantity Most of our exporting firms have been “allo 
cating” their available goods on some proportional basis, Thar js 
to say, they have been rationing their foreign customers. The em- 
phasis has been on the volume allowable to each market rather than 
on catering for the various markets’ special requirements. Latterly 
(and later than many of us expected) overseas buyers have shown 
some reluctance to accept blindly the quantities that we have grown 
accustomed gracefully to allocate to them. They don’t merely want 
quantity. They want the right goods. This eventuality is outside 
the province of targets. Years of shooting at targets have tended 
to create among us an outlook which diminishes our capacity to meet 
the situation effectively. 


« 


In recent years we have to a great extent been able to decide 
for ourselves on what geographical basis we shall distribute our 
produce. This has raised a new problem. Short-term patriotism 
would require that exporters should “allocate” all, or almest all, 
their goods to “hard currency” markets ; but thereby they may 
be depriving customers in “soft” areas who were regular clients 
in the past, and who may be needed again when some of the flash- 
in-the-pan “hard” markets have reverted to theif traditional in- 
significance. Here, again, the emphasis has been on quantity ; ie, 
the amount of “hard currency” to be obtained immediately has 
(necessarily, no doubt) been given more importance than the long- 
term need to build up and maintain the goodwill of a potentially 
permanent clientéle. We have been swinging away from our normal 
commercial behaviour. 

Furthermore, since 1945 international bargaining has revealed 
(though this did not surprise us) that most of the wealthy markets 
now wish to obtain from us identical goods—the goods which we 
can least afford to supply: machinery, fuel, steel and certain chemicals, 
all of which we need ourselves, and which, when exported, will help 
to develop foreign industry that will compete with our own. The 
“consumer goods ” which formerly constituted the bulk of our export 
trade are now usually accepted only under pressure (as a necessary 
make-weight) or because local factories are momentarily unable t 
produce them in sufficient volume. It is, in fact, probable that we 
are, for present convenience, persisting in the manufacture of certain 
articles and qualities which our foreign customers will, at the earliest 
possible moment, cease to accept from us. If this is true, it means 


that we are continuing to maintain on an exaggerated scale industries | 


which have no real “export future,” thereby delaying the switch- 
over to other industries whose future, if we can get them equipped 
and staffed in time, is assured for man¢v years to come. 


All the recent pressures upon us (including the inevitable decline 
in skilled labour due to the war, and the need to produce “ utility” 
goods for home consumption) have contributed to the development 
of our concern for quantity rather than quality. In the woollen and 
worsted industry it is quite evident that the long-term prospects for 
finest quality materials are infinitely more promising than those 
which face the inferior grades. Countries such as Spain and Italy 
which have been closed to, imports during the past ten years or 8 
have become almost self-supporting in lower-grade “ suitings.” In 
the future they will only be willing to purchase our highest-class 
goods, which cannot be—and never will be—equalled by local mills. 
Other newer countries (such as Argentina) will vigorously protect 
their own woollen industries, which developed spectacularly during 
the last war, ahd will therefore only be willing to import our luxury 
textiles, which do not directly compete with the locally-manufactured 
goods. Yet government regulations and world conditions have been 
pushing us away from this particular specialisation. And even now 
new events occur to deflect our course. In several countries—Sweden, 
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for example—* price ceilings ” have been established for woollen and 
worsted imports. Swedish importers, when they can obtain a licence, 
are only permitted to buy from us suiting materials which do not 
exceed a certain price per yard. This “ceiling” has been fixed com- 
paratively low, with the result that our finest qualities are auto- 
matically excluded and British mills are discouraged from manu- 
facturing, for Sweden and other such lands, the class of goods whose 
Jong-term prospects are least precarious. 

Our exporting manufacturers and merchants therefore require 
considerable courage and determination in setting themselves against 
the stresses and pressures of the time. The targets must not be 
ignored, but their limitations should be frankly acknowledged. Our 
real endeavour must be to prepare to supply to foreign markets the 
goods that they cannot obtain elsewhere, and which our intimate 
knowledge of those markets enables us to recognise as being in con- 
formity with their particular preferences. There is no other con- 
ceivable means whereby, with our high costs of production, we may 
be able to find customers abroad willing to pay our prices. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 


By DEREK PATMORE 

T is fortunate that the centenary of the founding of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood should fall at the present time, for we 
are in a mood to appreciate the aims and ideals for which it stood, 
and even if some of its members failed in their objectives we can 
sympathise with their failures. Today, faced with a menaced 
civilisation ourselves, we have a nostalgic interest in the Victorian 
period and in such artistic manifestations as the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement. Unlike the smart young art-critics of the nineteen- 
twenties, we have no desire to scoff at these self-proclaimed revolu- 

tionaries of mid-Victorian art. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Exhibition which has opened at the 
Tate Gallery this week provides the opportunity to assess the 
outstanding paintings of the Pre-Raphaelite school by modern 
standards. We can see again Ford Madox Brown’s The Last of 
England, Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Girlhood of Mary Virgin, Holman 
Hunt’s The Scapegoat, John Everett Millais’s Martana, and a host 
of other famous pictures. But the main interest of Pre-Raphaelites, 
in my opinion, is not so much in what they painted, but in the literary 
and artistic ideas that prompted them to launch their crusade to 
reform mid-Victorian art—then in danger of dying from what John 
Ruskin denounced in his famous letters to The Times. “Let us 
only look around at our exhibitions,” he wrote, “and behold the 
cattle-pieces, and sea-pieces, and fruit-pieces, and family-pieces, the 
eternal brown cows in ditches, and white sails in squalls, and sliced 
lemons in saucers, and foolish faces in simpers, and try and feel 
what we are, and what we might have been.” The characters of the 
three main protagonists of the Brotherhood, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt and Millais, are also of absorbing interest ; the men 
were so different in temperament but united. by common aims and 
ideals. 

As we look back to those early days in September, 1848, when the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was founded by the three eager art- 
students, we find that there is a touching youthfulness about its 
aims as set down by William Michael Rossetti. We read that the 
“P.R.B.” aimed: “One. To have genuine ideas to express. Two. 
To study Nature attentively, so as to know how to express them. 
Three. To sympathise with what is direct and serious and heartfelt 
in previous art, to the exclusion of what is conventional and self- 
parading and learned by rote. Four. Most indispensable of all, to 
produce thoroughly good pictures and statues.” It is interesting, 
incidentally, to recall that William Michael Rossetti became art- 
critic of The Spectator in 1850 at what he considered the princely 
salary of £50 per year. 

There is is no doubt that the Pre-Raphaelites succeeded in putting 
their ideas into practice, and their influence permeated all 
branches of British art during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
For once the poet Coventry Patmore had persuaded Ruskin to write 
his letters in defence of the movement to The Times the 
British public welcomed the artistic theories of the Pre-Raphaelites 


with open arms. However, success destroyed the unity of the 
Brotherhood. As fame and old age descended upon the once-young 
Pre-Raphaelite brothers, their highly individualistic personalities 
clashed, their early comradeship was forgotten, and the movement 
culminated in what William Gaunt has aptly termed “The Pre- 
Raphaelite Tragedy.” 

I was brought up in a circle that vividly remembered these men. 
Opinions were sharply divided as to whether Rossetti or Holman 
Hunt was the guiding genius of the Brotherhood. My mother 
remembers visiting the studio of Holman Hunt in Melbury Road and 
hearing the aged painter describe Rossetti as “that sly, Italian fox.” 
Coventry Patmore, too, who had been so proud to contribute to the 
Pre-Raphaelite magazine The Germ in his youth, could write con- 
temptuously at the end of his life: “I am intimate with the Pre- 
Raphaelites when we were little more than boys together. They 
were all very simple, pure-minded, ignorant and confident. Millais 
was looked upon as some sort of leader, but this I fancy was partly 
because he always had more command of money than the others 
who were very poor.” 

Looking through my great-grandfather’s papers, I find that he 
also made some trenchant comments on his Pre-Raphaelite 
colleagues. “Holman Hunt,” he wrote, “attracted me personally 
more than any other of the Pre-Raphaelites. He was heroically 
simple and constant in his purpose of primarily serving religion by his 
art, and had a quixotic notion that it was absolutely obligatory upon 
him to redress every wrong that came under his notice... . 
Rossetti was in manner, mind and appearance completely Italian. 
He had very little knowledge of or sympathy with English Litera- 
ture, and always gave me the impression of tensity rather than 
intensity. . . . Millais’s conversation and personality was not 
striking, except as being in strong contrast with his vigour and 
refinement as an artist.. From the beginning he felt and exhibited 
a boyish delight in worldly success and popularity.” 

Today the passions and controversy aroused by the Pre- 
Raphaelites are forgotten. As we review their achievements in this 
year of their centenary, it is mainly as illustrators that we find them 
interesting. The association of literary ideas with the visual art of 
painting was one of the most remarkable features of Pre- 
Raphaelite painting. Rossetti in particular tried to create a synthesis 
between painting and poetry. Indeed, the fascination that many 
Pre-Raphaelite pictures still exercise over the present generation is 
perhaps due to the fact that they usually illustrate a story or incident. 

It will be remembered that the four Pre-Raphaelite paintings 
which created such a furore when they were first exhibited in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1851 were Holman Hunt’s 
Valentine and Sylvia, and Millais’s The Woodman’s Daughter, 
illustrating Coventry Patmore’s poem of this name, Mariana of the 
Moated Grange, illustrating Tennyson’s poem, and The Return of 
the Dove to the Ark—all paintings with a story. In view of the 
controversy aroused by such paintings as The Woodman’s Daughter, 
the following hitherto unpublished letter written by Coventry 
Patmore to the Pre-Raphaelite painter and critic, Frederick George 
Stephens, in 1885 has interest. 

“TI remember The Woodman’s Daughter,” he wrote. “It was a 
charming picture in all save this principal point. The girl looked 
like a vulgar little slut. The landscape consisted of a wood of tail 
and slender trees, the stems of which, if I recollect rightly, were 
alone seen. It was very striking and pleasing. The boy was in 
Millais’s best manner. Millais painted my wife’s portrait for me (a 
present), but it omitted all the refinement of her face, and had the 
truth and untruth of a hard photograph. I keep it locked up, as I 
do not like the children to think it like their mother ; and for a 
similar reason I should not like to have it exhibited. [It is now in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.] I don’t know where The 
Woodman’s Daughter was painted.” 

The Pre-Raphaelites may have aimed at recapturing the simple 
sweetness and faith of the early Italian masters, but there was 
something in the climate of Victorian England which frustrated 
these aims. When we re-read the poems that inspired many of their 
paintings, and when we look at the pictures themselves, we sense 
that feeling of sadness, a weariness and a strange mysticism, which 
are so characteristic of the whole movement. The Pre-Raphaelites, 
like ourselves, were not happy in the age in which they lived, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


1948 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS invited last week to attend, and to take part in, a debate 

organised by a group of serving officers. These ardent soldiers, 
whose ages range between twenty-five and thirty-five, have founded 
a Dinner Club, which meets at stated intervals and debates subjects 
not falling within the usual regimental routine. On the occasion 
when I attended the motion before the meeting ran as follows: 
“That this Dinner Club feel that there is a marked decline in the 
English youth of today, by comparison with the days of their fathers.” 
The mellow, old-world flavour of this sentence was enhanced by the 
use of the archaics word “ English,’ a term employed during the 
nineteenth century to designate the inhabitants of this island. My 
delight at again encountering this obsolescent word was slightly 
chilled when I found that the chairman and the main speaker were of 
d stinguished Scottish parentage ; evidently they had deliberately 
chosen the term to designate only that part of our youth which lives 
south of the Tweed. No protests were raised against this deft 
insult ; the dinner proceeded with great amity, and the debate which 
followed, and which lasted well beyond midnight, was varied, 
illuminating and informed. I soon discovered that most of those 
who took part in the debate assumed that the expression “ youth ” 
did not cover the young men who fought at Alamein and Arnhem, 
but applied only to their younger brothers who, during the last 
three years, have been entering the services. The “ decline ” which 
was regarded as so marked was not therefore a decline from the 
great vintage of 1900 to the lesser wines of 1920, but a decline from 
the youth of 1945 to the youth of 1948. -It seemed unfair to me to 
condemn a whole generation on the sulkiness of a few recruits over 
so short a period. The post-war generation must be given more 
time before we can assert with any justice that they are in fact poor 
successors to those who won the war. But these slight initial words 
and acts of injustice did not, I was glad to observe, in any manner 
mar the amenities of debate. 

+ * * * 

It was agreeable but not rejuvenating for me (who was the only 
nineteenth-century figure present) to realise that these stripling 
officers already regarded themselves as belonging to the older genera- 
tion, and that they adopted towards the 1945 vintage a tone of 
elderly, almost parental, concern. I was startled to hear the first 
speaker (a very handsome boy with the milk of Eton still wet upon 
his lips) assert that what was wrong with English youth today was 
their lack of any sense of responsibility ; this came, he suggested, 
because they had not been beaten sufficiently hard when at school. 
The country, he asserted, was getting soft; and the sincerity with 
which he spoke, the very arguments which he used, took me back 
to the days of good King Edward and beyond to the dialogue 
between the Just and the Unjust Cause which Aristophanes, two 
thousand-odd years ago, inserted in the Clouds. The next speaker, 
a very v_gorous young man, delivered an attack in unmeasured terms 
against what he described as “the ghastly ’twenties.” I have 
always had a weakness for that epoch myself, which produced many 
of our most gifted contemporaries, and I regretted when the puritan 
revival of the ‘thirties laid its cold hand upon our universities. 
The officer who developed this thesis was original in that, instead 
of abus-ng the rising generation, he vented his indignation against 
a generation which basked and battened when he must himself have 
been but two or three. A generation, after all, which has not merely 
been justified in its intelligence, but which did not, when it came 
to the point, do so very badly during the late war. Yet the majority 
of speakers confined themselves to the subject of the motion, and 
did in fact say many hard things about the young men and women 
who were at school during the war and who are now between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one. 

_ _ * o 

I was distressed by this. I have not, it is true, had many oppor- 
tunities of forming any extended acquaintance with the generation 
which is so abused. But I am at least old enough to know that 


never in the long history of life of man on earth has one hungry 
generation failed to abuse its predecessors and above all its suc- 





cessors. Such of the young people of the post-war vintage as ] 
have had the good fortune to meet and speak to seem to me ag 
charming as any generation that I have known. Polite they are, 
attentive to their elders, modest in their ways, interested in all 
manner of new things, clean in habits, and to my mind infinitely 
more alert than I was at their age or than the generation of 
decade that immediately suceeded my own. I can recall that when 
I was nineteen years of age I was stranded for a few hours at 
Preston between two trains. I went out into the town and sat upon 
a bench in a public garden. 
destined to live in Preston. I compared the life led by the youth 
of Preston at that date with that enjoyed by young Germans of 
similar age and class. What did the young Preston bank clerk 
do with his Sundays ? His opposite number, at Eisenach or Dort- 
mund, would be a member of some hiking club ; out he would go 
into the woods and valleys accompanied by his girl friends and 
boy friends all singing together highly romantic songs ; and in the 
evenings he would sit in some beer garden under the lime 
trees and for a very few pence would enjoy excellent beer and a 
fine orchestra. What, I thought, does the Preston bank clerk do 
with his evenings ? I am speaking of forty years ago. Since then 
everything has changed. The whole system of education has 
broadened ; our young men have also caught the Wandervégel habit ; 
there is the wireless and the cinema. The boy or girl who lives in 
Preston today has infinitely more chances of pleasure and develop- 
ment than had their fathers or grandfathers. And these wider 
opportunities have certainly rendered them more humane. 
* * * * 

As I listened to complaint after complaint being made against the 
lazy louts of 1948, I was stirred to protest. After all, if I were 
called up for military service, I should not reach the depot 
scintillating with social charm. I should slink in sullenly, and seek 
for as long as possible to retain my real interests and ideas within 
the privacy of my own mind; the only form of privacy which, 
during eighteen months, I should be able to enjoy. The officers 
who took part in the debate last week were fully alive to these facts. 
Their attitude was not one of hopelessness regarding the post-war 
generation ; far from it, it was rather that they were themselves 
perplexed with the problem of how to deal with these boys and 
girls. Perplexed also (and here again I share their perplexity) with 
a curious enigma. The bank clerk at Preston in this year 1948 has 
a life of infinitely greater scope, variety and interest than did his 
father in 1910. 
the son in ali likelihood is glum. Why is it that the younger genera- 
tion (for whom life is rendered so rich and varied) should take less 
interest in life than their parents did in 1910? Or is it that the 
reticence which the young rightly observe in the presence of their 
elders renders us eternally obtuse to the high spirits which seethe 
inside ? I wish I could think this, but I do not. I feel that among 
all the drabness of the first decade of this century there was far 
more actual gaiety of mind and spirit than there is today. We have 
done much to render the young generation richer, healthier and 
better educated than their fathers ; but you cannot impose gaiety by 
Act of Parliament. 

* * * > 

If any young people read this page they will reply:“ But of 
course he finds us glum, because he is imagining a past gaiety which 
in fact he did not himself possess.” I beg them to believe that 
I am not indulging in a sentimental fallacy. I really do think that 
young people, even children, have not got the lovely high spirits 
which we ourselves possessed when young. To some extent this 
may be due to the general insecurity which hangs above us in 4 
fog. But I do not think that young people have ever been rendered 
really glum by insecurity. I think it is rather, as one officer at the 
Dinner Club suggested, that they have lost respect: respect for others 
and respect for themselves. That is a hard but intelligent saying. 
How interesting to ponder on the suggestion that spontaneous gaiety 
does not flourish except in the atmosphere of respect ! 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


International Variety. (London Casino.) 


WearInG with resigned embarrassment a red cap and blazer and 
looking for all the world like a tiny, sad, rather intelligent Cabinet 
Minister, Marquis the Chimpanzee bicycles (“on a two-wheeled 
bicycle,” the microphone is careful to point out) round and round the 
stage. Later he gives a lift to a much smaller ape, allegedly his son. 
Both, under the casual tutelage of Gene Detroy, are endearing ; 
they persuade us (almost) to accept them as backward men rather 
than forward monkeys, so that we find ourselves applauding Marquis 
for hanging upside-down from an oscillating steel ladder, as though 
this was an astonishing feat for a chimpanzee. For the rest there are, 
among other turns, Frakson, a highly ingenious conjuror ; Leo 
Fuld, a loud, Dutch singer ; and Norman Wisdom, one of the less 
risible of comedians. f 

But what we are all waiting for is the World’s Fastest Hypnotist, 
the Amazing Ralph Slater, and at last here he is, a pasty, plump 
little man with the appearance and manner of a transatlantic sales- 
man. He speaks of England and of Science ; he is keen on both. In 
his show—say rather, his demonstration—he aims to give us a 
combination of the London Casino with the Albert Hall ; later he 
compares it, with more precision, to a prize-fight. He calls for 
volunteers and there is a determined rush for the stage, where in no 
time at all some twenty-five citizeas—mostly men, mostly of serious 
aspect—are ranged, sheepish but surprisingly willing martyrs to 
science, or something. Mr. Slater makes them clasp their hands 
above their heads, then tells them that they cannot unclasp them. 
Two can, the others can’t. Mr. Slater selects a large man with a 
red tie, a young hall-porter in a blue suit and a corporal in the Royal 
Marines, and with a few masterful passes sends them all to sleep, 
standing up. “I could do this with a hundred people, or a thousand,” 
he says, “only it would take longer. This is a theatre. You want 
action.” The hall-porter falls heavily to the floor. “That’s nothing,” 
says Mr. Slater. The large man with the red tie suddenly wakes 
up and walks away. A slight rot seems to have set in. Piqued, Mr. 
Slater selects a London University student and puts him under. The 
student won’t go under. He stays awake ; everything that Mr. Slater 
tells him he can’t do, he does. “ Wacht-hypnosis,” explains Mr. 
Slater. The student grins. 

At this stage only the Marine, Casabianca-like, is doing his bit. 
Pale, erect, with eyes closed, he has maintained this position for over 
half an hour, and Mr. Slater justly observes that we, unhypnotised, 
could not have stood thus for more than two or three minutes. Mr. 
Slater tells the Marine (who meanwhile has embraced a mop in the 
belief that it is Miss Betty Grable) that when he comes out of his 
trance a certain sign from the hypnotist will make the seat of his chair 
seem unbearably hot, and this works wonderfully well, the Marine 
being compelled again and again to spring to his feet, ruefully rubbing 
his behind. It does not, however, work with the hall-porter, who has 
been told that his shoes will burn his feet. They do nothing of the 
sort, and he has to be put under many times until at last they do. 
The London University student, too, is finally overcome, but a fifth 
victim, who took the place of the man with the red tie, woke up and 
drifted away before anything particularly scientific had happened to 
him. 

Mr. Slater’s gifts are remarkable, but his personality is less dis- 
arming than, that (say) of Marquis, so that the audience were almost 
equally pleased when their representatives sturdily refused to 
succumb to his powers as when, with spectacular results, they did. 
I think that on the night I was there his difficult and exacting feats 
went less smoothly than they usually do, and in so far as the prize- 
fight was a contest between hypnotism and the will-power of the 
British public, the British public won on points. It was not an 
unpopular victory. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Winslow Boy.” (Plaza.}\——‘tThe Weaker Sex.” (Odeon, 
Marble Arch.) “ Noose.”’ (Warner.) 
Tue adaptation of Mr. Terence Rattigan’s play The Winslow Boy 
has been completely successful. It is based on the true story of 
Master Archer-Shee who, while serving as a naval cadet at Osborne 
iM 1911, was accused of stealing a postal order for 5s. and dismissed 
the Service. He was aged fourteen and he was innocent. His father 
st out to clear his son’s name. and after years of struggle with an 








obstinate Admiralty and an occupied House of Commons he suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of Sir Edward Carson, in procuring a Petition 
of Right which enabled his son to sue the Admiralty as a private 
famine and later to fight and win his case before the Lord Chief 
ustice, 


The film deals almost exclusively with the effect this struggle had 
upon the boy’s family ; shows how the ordinary peaceful life in a 
Wimbledon household was frayed, battered and impoverished by the 
cause it held so dear. We see Sir Cedric Hardwicke, a proud but 
loving father, ruining his health, his pocket and his family’s hopes ; 
Miss Marie Lohr, a mother beginning to doubt after long years of 
pinching and scraping whether it is really worth it; Miss Margaret 
Leighton losing her fiancé because his parents are scandalised by the 
notoriety ; Mr. Jack Watling, gay and pin-headed, leaving Oxford in 
order to earn some money, and Neil North, a boy blissfully unaware 
of ‘the sacrifices being laid upon the altar of his innocence. These 
characters are played with great understanding, although I think 
Sir Cedric does not quite read into his lines the humour they deserve. 
As Sir Robert Morton, the eminent K.C., Mr. Robert Donat gives a 
brilliant and polished performance. Behind the suave, elegant facade 
one senses the passionate man, the Englishman who hides his light 
under a bushel of weary casualness to bring it forth like a flaming 
sword in defence of his convictions. He is excellent. There remains 
my favourite actress, Miss Kathleen Harrison, for whom I would 
barter a dozen glamorous, well-groomed, love-lorn and lovely stars. 
Her cockney maid is sterling, to the value of which no dollar can be 
compared. The direction, by Mr. Anthony Asquith, is worthy if 
unadventurous. 

* * a * 


Another adaptation of a play, this time Miss Esther McCracken’s 
No Medals, is not so successful. Although it is salutary to remember 
the part housewives played in the war, a part they are still playing 
in spite of advanced years, the lives of housewives are notoriously 
circumscribed, and the fact that they hardly ever get further from 
home than the fishmonger makes, photographically speaking, for 
stagnation. The camera can but rove from kitchen to dining-room, 
and although, of course, there is no reason why scenes of high 
dramatic content should not be played in these two rooms, in The 
Weaker Sex they are not. Everything, including the plums, is bottled 
up in a thoroughly pleasant English way. Though there is a certain 
charm in identifying oneself and one’s family with the actors in this 
film, the lack of excitement or of anything unusual! occurring eventu- 
ally sends one, as it so often does in real life, to sleep. Miss Ursula 
Jeans and Mr. Cecil Parker are admirable, and mercifully hold most 
of the stage, for the younger members of the cast, though willing, 
are not at all able. 

. . * * 


Noose is a comedy thriller with Miss Carole Landis, Mr. Derek 
Farr and Mr. Stanley Holloway ranged on the side of virtue, and Mr. 
Joseph Calleia and Mr. Nigel Patrick on the side of vice. Although 
most of the characters cannot for the life of them make up their mind 
whether to be comic or thrilling, there is one outstanding performance 
about which there can be no doubt. Mr. Patrick’s spiv is extremely 
funny, his manner, clothes and frivolous patter done to perfection 
and his dealings in a vast black-market concern regrettably endearing. 
For his sake alone the film merits success. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


A Po.isH programme played by the Philharmonia Orchestra and 
conducted by Gregor Fitelberg at the Central Hall has been the only 
unusual musical event in a very conventional week. Szymanowski’s 
first violin concerto is a work of beautiful moments, too diffuse and 
protracted, no doubt, but well worth performing. Both his idiom 
and his orchestration suggest an odd—and quite personal—blend of 
two very different worlds. On the one hand there are the delicacy, 
the almost pointillistic colour effects and the short melodic phrases 
of Debussy, a definite Frenchness of texture. On the other hand we 
have the prolonged rhapsodic ecstasy and the tendency to a wave-like 
succession of climaxes (too many crests and too few troughs) 
characteristic of Scriabin. In fact there were passages in the concerto 
which I should have mistaken for the Poéme de l’Extase had I been 
forced to guess. Here the orchestration is very heavy, predominantly 
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brassy and not in any way French. Szymanowski has a predilection 
for the top register of the violin (as in his beautiful Fontaine 
@ Aréthuse, almost his only work to appear in the general repertory), 
and he uses it very effectively to create his ecstatic, lyrical mood. 
Eugenia Uminska is an excellent violinist, and her playing of the solo 
part may be taken to be authoritative as she has specialised in 
Szymanowski’s violin music. Zbigniew Turski’s symphony—which 
somehow won the composition prize offered in connection with the 
recent Olympiad—was a large, very noisy, very turgid work suggest- 
ing a programme (or perhaps rather a scenario) which might have 
been equally well in a “Western” film of the old sort or an 
Occupation-Revolt-Liberation triptych in the modern manner. 
* + 7 * 


Sadler’s Wells opened their autumn season on Monday with a 
performance of Cosi Fan Tutte. Most of the cast were the same, 
though Gerald Davies was a new Ferrando, rather tight-voiced, 
probably from nervousness, but promising well enough for the 
future. The orchestral playing has enormously improved, and has 
now achieved real style and that verve which is essential for this, 
of all Mozart’s operas. Owen Brannigan’s Don Alfonso is an inter- 
esting study in a complete translation, not only of the text but of a 
whole réle, from Italian into English. Da Ponte’s Don Alfonso is 
a Neapolitan gentleman, a cynical old man of the world with the 
social grace and polished manner typical of the old roué whatever 
his social origins. Owen Brannigan makes him a jovial old bachelor, 
unmistakably bourgeois in appearance and manner, almost paternal 
with Despina ; and he makes his interpretation convincing. Patricia 
Hughes goes a little too far in her attempt to translate Despina 
into English terms, though she sings charmingly and has a real 
comic gift. The singing in general maintains a high standard (and 
that is nine-tenths of the battle), and the production is only marred 
by a recurrent tendency to clown which raises rather too easy laughs 
from the house but does Mozart no service. 


* * * * 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra gave the first of their five 
Beethoven concerts at the Albert Hall on Tuesday. Of course they 
play Beethoven’s symphonies very well, but it would have been 
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interesting to hear them in something a little more adventurous 
Dr. Furtwingler conducts them, and provides the only v apre- 
dictable note. Was the Egmont overture to be a funeral march as 
its opening led one to suppose ? What sudden sluice was opened 
that made the brook of the Pastoral surge forward at such a rapid 
pace ? Would the end of the Scherzo in No. § be audible at all ? 
And it was a cruel kindness on somebody’s part to produce a 
florid souvenir programme containing an article in German on Die 
Weiner (sic) Philharmoniker and reproducing the worst Pseudo- 
romantic claptrap about Beethoven (“ Disease had broken his athlete’s 
body. His wild mane had grown grey. ... Man fights and 
triumphs. Justice lives. God is alive. . . .”) by Paul Tabori. Even 
das Land ohne Musik can do better than that. 
MarTIN Cooper, 


ART 


AMONGST the many exhibitions that mark the end of the silly season 
pride of place must go to the Picasso lithographs at the Arts Council’s 
gallery in St. James’s Square. Recently this most prodigious figure 
of our time has turned his unflagging energies to a vast output of 
ceramics. In the winter of 1945-46 a like impulse led him to resume 
lithography after a pause of some fifteen years, and a second series 
followed twelve months later. The fifty-five prints now on show 
reflect both the multitudinous sources upon which Picasso has always 
drawn so voraciously, and the virtuosity of his technical accomplish- 
ment, which here subdues brush, chalk, pen and thumb, stone, 
transfer paper and metal plate to a dazzling display of line and texture, 
This is no close-knit series of masterpieces. Many—turned out some- 
times four a day as may be seen from the dates—are no more than 
sotto-voce asides, intuitive whims of the moment. But others there 
are which lesser artists would fret over for a year, and in the result 
consider it a year well spent. 
« * * * 


Many people, recalling Michae] Ayrton’s more theatrical essays in 
the Gothic Walpurgisnacht, may be surprised at the series of small 
Italian studies he is showing at the Hanover Gallery. The Mediter- 
ranean has induced in him a feeling more calm, and even gay. Not 
only are these recent sketches lighter in tone and cleaner in colour, 
but they are less tortuous in their distortions. The Sutherland 
influence has been jettisoned by Ayrton, as by so many of his con- 
temporaries, and his scenes of Ischia revert, sometimes unashamedly, 
to Berman and Bérard in this century, and to Piero della Francesca 
in another. It may be that he is over-exploiting certain tricks of 
composition—conterminous edges, for example, and the overlapping 
of figures such as links those of The Sudden Shower into a curious 
arabesque in depth. On the other hand, I find the enamel-like quality 
of paint he likes so well infinitely more acceptable in these small 
studies than applied to larger areas. These little pictures seem to me 
among the most pleasing Ayrton has given us. 

* * * * 


If Ayrton’s work is essentially illustrational, that of Gerald Wilde, 
who exhibits with him, is anything but. If a representational theme 
should suggest itself for a moment, it is rapidly disguised with a flurry 
of hot-headed impetuosity. (Just how little his titles mean may be 
judged by No. 9, which is itself marked as one of the Metropolis 
series, but which appears in the catalogue as Landscape.) There are 
many different kinds of abstract paintiag. If Ben Nicholson's 
theorems are classical (and notwithstanding claims to the contrary, 
I cannot but see them that way), then Wilde’s impassioned textures 
and colours are most certainly romantic. They might be said to be 
projections both of Cubism and Fauvism, and are therefore akin to 
a great deal of the painting in Paris today—akin, but not, I think, 
inferior. 

+ * * * 


After the various “ Pictures for Schools ” exhibitions, the children 
have retaliated with their own exhibition at the Academy Hall in 
Oxford Street, which has been organised by the Sunday Pictorial. 
To this the adults are rightly flocking. The work, chosen from 14,000 
entries, has been discreetly and logically displayed according to age- 
groups, and in the child’s progress from his early emblematic symbols, 
reminiscent of aboriginal Wond’inas, through his first reactions 10 
direct visual stimulus—a cat opening one basilisk eye from its slumber 
on the kitchen chair—to the final stage of full self-consciousness when 
a straining after sophistication of technique so often kills the earlier 
lyricism, through all this one can very easily trace the history of aft 
itself. M. H. MipDLeTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


EUROPE’S REFUGEES 


Sir,—Is there any real issue between Mr. Polanski and myself regarding 
Displaced Persons who remain in camps in Germany? I think not. I 
am as eager as he that their resettlement in other countries should be 
speeded up by the International Refugee Organisation, their protecting 
body. The Refugee Commission of the World Council of Churches 
co-operates, through its field officers, with I.R.O. to this end. We press 
continuously that the family unit shall be the basis of resettlement 
projects, encourage the Churches in countries of reception to welcome 
and aid the new immigrants, and are making one experimental provision 
of long-term care for a group of aged and infirm Displaced Persons 
for whom emigzation is improbable. Equally we are concerned about 
those who escape from eastern European countries, and seldom a day 
passes without effort on behalf of some individual who has reached a 
country of first refuge. 

But concern for the ten per cent. of Europe’s refugees who are within 
the mandate of I.R.O. does nothing to alleviate the misfortunes of the 
more than ten millions of uprooted people of German or German ethnic 
origin. These are the ninety per cent. of Europe’s refugees about whom 
I wrote in The Spectator of September 17th. Here, it may be, we are 
at issue. I believe that the driving from their homes of these vast 
multitudes of men, women and children, and adding the burden of their 
impoverishment to devastated Germany, was a merciless and mistaken 
policy ; that the resultant tensions gravely menace the peace of Europe ; 
and that reason and humane feeling should combine with the Christian 
obligation in endeavours to mitigate the misery and embitterment thus 
created. 

I renew the appeal for an authoritative and competent enquiry into 
the living conditions of these exiles, and of the resident populations into 
whose families and civic life they have been thrust. The first step 
could and should be taken in the British Zone of Germany, for there 
our responsibility is direct.—Yours faithfully, HENRY CARTER, 

Chairman, Ecumenical Refugee Com- 
mission, World Council of Churches. 

5 Sumner Place, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


Sir,—I should like to add a word in support of the Rev. Henry Carter’s 
plea in The Spectator of September 17th for international responsibility 
for the whole refugee problem. When I was recently in Austria, I learnt 
of the great and growing burden of the hundreds of thousands of 
refugees, Volksdeutsche from Eastern Europe, thrown on the Austrians’ 
strained economy. They get no help for their maintenance from the 
International Refugee Organisation. In order to meet the demands of 
the Soviet Union, the Western Powers accepted the restriction of the 
definition of refugees and Displaced Persons in the constitution of the 
LR.O., only to be let down in the end by Russia and the Slav States 
which have refused to participate in that agency of the United Nations. 
I saw in Austria, also, on the banks of one of the beautiful lakes of the 
Salzkammergut, a home conducted by the World Council of Churches 
for the old people, men and women, from the D.P. camps, who, cannot 
emigrate. That kind of action needs to be multiplied a hundredfold. 
Henry Carter’s appeal for a large and comprehensive humanity in dealing 
with the problem is not only charitable but wise. It has been truly said 
that the way in which Europe tackles the problems of its refugees is a 
test of our civilisation—Yours sincerely, NorMAN BENTWICH. 
Hollycot, Vale of Health, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


HYDERABAD AND INDIA 


Sir,—The Spectator writes with less than its usual fairness and objectivity 
on the question of Hyderabad. The Nizam was indeed given the title 
of “Our Faithful Ally,” but attempts to assert any kind of independence 
were brusquely brushed aside by Curzon and Reading Curzon took 
over the rich province of Berar with little or no excuse, and Reading 
laid down that “no Indian State can negotiate with the British Govern- 
ment on an equal footing.” The present Indian Dominion is the de facto 
successor of the British Government. 

It was feared that, when the Indian National Congress came into 
power, the Indian States would be swept away. Saner counsels prevailed, 
and the States have now been integrated into thirty homogeneous groups, 
each with its own legislature. These replace the six hundred-odd units, 
large and small, once scattered all over the country. The Princes have 
been allowed to retain their titles, dignities and personal estates; they 
have merely become constitutional rulers. This great work of reform, 
which should have been effected fifty years ago, has been entirely ignored 
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by The Spectator. Everyone, of course, sympathises with the Nizam, 
whose simplicity of life and devotion to his work won the affection of 
his subjects, Moslem and Hindu, but it is impossible to feel that he was 
not badly advised. Lord Mountbatten and his own constitutienal adviser, 
Sir Walter Monckton, offered their services as mediators; so did Sir 
Mirza Ishmail, a devout Moslem with almost unique experience as 
Diwan of two great Indian States. The present tragedy would have been 
avoided had their proposals been accepted. Much has been made of 
the past services of Hyderabad to the Crown. But what of Bhopal, a 
Moslem State of 8,000 square miles? Everyone remembers the careers 
of the two great Begums, the mother and grandmother of the present 
Nawab. But he found no difficulty in adapting himself to changing 
conditions.—Yours. faithfully, H. G. RAWLINSON. 


THE CASE OF DR. DERING 


Sir,—I agree with Mr. Nicolson’s view, expressed in his interesting 
article in The Spectator of September 17th, that the Home Secretary 
deserves great credit for taking an unprecedented step in granting Dr. 
Dering a private investigation in strictly legal form, but he does not make 
clear that the legal investigation did not precede, but followed, the 
methods he describes as “customary when a denial of justice is 
threatened.” From these, curiously enough, Mr. Nicolson omits the 
basic one—the agonising search, extending over months, for exculpating 
evidence, the main responsibility for finding which rested on the Hon. 
Secretary of our League, Miss Frances Blackett. Nor, probably, does 
he know of the devoted help given by many of Dr. Dering’s ex-fellow- 
prisoners of war, in particular one who had worked with him in the 
Polish underground resistance movement in Auschwitz itself. Their 
efforts were made worth while by the fact that Dr. Dering, unlike the 
Yugoslavs handed over to Marshall Tito’s Government, was allowed to 
see copies of all the charges brought against him and to have the benefit 
of counsel in his defence. 

If by these means the life of an innocent man has been saved, may 
we not hope that this procedure will in all future similar cases replace 
the prima facie procedure? If so, I shall not mind how often Mr. 
Nicolson (or anyone else) calls me a nuisance !—Yours faithfully, 

KATHARINE ATHOLL, Chairman, 
British League for European Freedom. 
66 Elizabeth Street, S.W.1. 


THE WOOD AGE 


Sir,—In complaining of the failure of students of the Stone Age to realise 
that there might have been an earlier Wood, or Palaeoxylic, Age, Sir 
John Graham Kerr does not distinguish between the work of the 
archaeologist and that of the prehistorian. Archaeology, whether it be 
used as the paramount source for prehistory, or as an auxiliary source 
for history sensu stricto (i.e. the history of man since he was able to 
write), is concerned only with the material remains of past societies. It 
is restricted by its very nature to those aspects of culture which survive, 
and the archaeologist is notoriously, but unavoidably, concerned mainly 
with stones, pots and pans. 

The archaeologist, then, must begin with the Stone Age. The pre- 
historian, on the other hand, is concerned with all those sources of 
information about man’s early past, whether they be archaeology, 
folklore survivals, linguistic palaeontology, physical anthropology or 
ethnographical parallels. The prehistorian recognises that between the 
time when an evolving hominid or anthropian could be called man, the 
cultured animal, and the time when stone artefacts occur in such quantities 
and associations as to form the known Palaeolithic cultures, there were 
many thousands of years when man’s artefacts were not of fashioned 
stone, but of utilised stone, bone and wood. 

We cannot, however, be certain that there was an Old Wood Age. [t 
is a reasonable probability if man existed in areas where wood was 
available, but the existence of the Natokoi of the Pilcomayo, now 
apparently developing directly from a wood age to the Iron Age, does 
not make this probability a proven fact. The dangers of ethnographical 
parallels in prehistory are legion. What is the cultural history of the 
Natokoi? Have they always been in a wood age? Are they genuine 
survivals of a presumed Palaeoxylic period or has their culture deteriorated 
from one with a more complicated material equipment? And may not 
their dependence on wood perhaps be due to environmental factors? Sic 
John Graham Kerr himself emphasises the absence of stone of any kind 
over large areas of the South American plains.—Yours faithfully, 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. Giyrn E. DANIEL. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE CHILDREN OF GREECE 


Sir.—During my recent visit to Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia I took the 
opportunity to visit some of the Greek children who are being sheltered 
and cared for away from the horror of the tragedy being enacted in their 
homeland. At Bankia, ten miles from Sofia, I saw 300 boys and girls 
whose ages ganged from three to fourteen years. They all looked healthy 
and well cared for. Each girl was dressed in a gaily patterned cotton frock 
and each boy in a neat suit. They presented a very different picture from 
photographs taken when they arrived. Then most of them were suffering 
from scabies or other diseases of undernourishment, and their clothes 
were pitiful. They are housed in what was formerly a hotel in this little 
spa. Recently reconstructed, it stands in large grounds, where I saw 
the children romping about in a carefree manner. I inspected the bed- 
reoms, dining-rooms, kitchens and class-rooms. All were bright and clean. 
Notices on the walls were in Greek, and I was told that all lessons are 
conducted in this language. Before I left the boys and girls danced 
and sang national dances and songs for me with tremendous energy and 
enjoyment. Each song was full of expression of love for their homeland. 
Villagers came into the grounds and watched them. One old lady turned 
to me and remarked, “ The little darlings ; they are just like our own 
children.” As I talked to the doctor and others who are in charge of 
these children I felt this sentiment was shared by them all. I was told 
there are 2,000 Greek children being cared for in Bulgaria. 

At Sadska Lazne, twenty-six miles from Prague, I visited sixty-two boys 
and girls whose ages are from four to fifteen. They are housed in a former 
hotel, which is surrounded by lovely pinewoods. When a whistle was 
blown to announce that tea was ready children came hurrying from the 
woeds, and a more healthy and carefree collection of children I could 
not wish to see. A remarkable woman is in charge of these children, and 
is known to them all as maminka, little mother. As I walked with her 
first one and then another child came running to her calling her by this 
name and asking her questions about this, that and the other as children 
do of their mothers. I was surprised that she knew each child by name. 
I went over the bedrooms, dining-rooms, class-rooms and play-rooms 
(where there was a good supply of toys of all kinds). A great deal of 
effort had been expended to create the homelike atmosphere which I found 
everywhere. I watched the junior children having lessons after tea. The 
Greek language was used. On the walls were pictures which the children 
had drawn of animals and flowers. I saw no sign anywhere of political 
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~ FINANCIAL ADVANTAGE 


It is difficult at the present time, to find investments which 
offer the advantages of a high degree of convenience, with a 
good return in interest. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 


The Co-operative Permanent Building Society can accept 
investments up to £5,000. Interest is paid at the rate of 2% 
per annum with the Society meeting liability for income 
tax—a yield equal to {3.12.9 where tax at the standard 
rate has to be paid. Invested monies are secured by first 
mortgages mainly on private houses: capital suffers no 
fluctuation in value and is released on reasonable notice. 

This service is of value to private investors, and to 
fessional men who have the responsibility of advising their 
clients on financial ma‘ters. 


COMPANY INVESTMENTS 


Facilities are available also for the investment of Company 
funds on advantageous terms in the form of loans fixed for 
varying periods according to mutual agreement. The limit 
of £5,000 does not apply in such cases. 





An invitation to write for details 


is extended to all desirous of investigating the investment 
services provided by the Society. It may prove helpful and 
interesting to have a record of our terms and a copy of our 
latest balance sheet readily available for reference purposes. 


CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: Holborn 2302 
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activity such as Mr. Keith Butler quotes in his letter of recent date 

Again I was entertained by the children with a seemingly inexhaustible 

repertoire of Greek songs and dances, and I left the cheering children 

with a feeling in my heart that here, as at Bankia, a fine humanitarian 

job of work was being cafried on.—Yours truly, Marie Prity, 
New Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


A LLOYD GEORGE MEMORIAL 


SirR,—May I add the following to the statements that appeared in a recent 
issue of The Spectator? The query of the suitability of memorials to 
Prime Ministers is beside the point. This appeal is for a worthy and 
permanent memorial to a village boy of Wales who became an inter. 
national figure, who led the British people to victory in World War I, and 
who fought all his hfe for the betterment of social conditions. One of 
the new County Colleges for young people will be in LI. G.’s own village 
of Llanystumdwy, and the proposal is to give it special status and 
character as The Lloyd George Memorial College. Your column did not 
mention that LI. G.’s own brother, Dr. William George, another noted 
Welshman, is an active and generous member of the Appeal Committee. 
It also needs to be stated that the members of this Committee have 
consistently desired the full co-operation of all members of LI. G.’s family, 
It is true that a number of political figures have not seen their way 
to endorsing this memorial appeal, some of them preferring the more 
usual idea of a statue in Westminster (it is perhaps not sufficiently widely 
known that by his one wish David Lloyd George was laid to rest beside 
the Dwyfor river in Wales instead of in the precincts of the Abbey), 
However, many other notable people have come forward gladly in support 
of this constructive idea that will benefit young people for generations to 
come. This appeal is already commanding the support of all classes of 
the community. Old Age Pensioners are remembering with gratitude the 
life-work of the man who did so much to improve the lot of the ordinary 
man and woman. A great contemporary, the Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, 
former Premier of Australia, and a member of the Imperial War Cabinet, 
writes: “No tribute to his memory could be more fitting or would have 
given him greater satisfaction.”—Yours faithfully, JouHN Bett, 
Secretary, The Lloyd George Memorial Apptal Committee. 
Penybont, Llanystumdwy, Criccieth, Caerns. 


[Janus writes: It is satisfactory to know that the Committee “have 
consistently desired the full co-operation of all members of LI. G.’s 
family.” Did that desire take the form of any consultation with LI. G.’s 
children before the project was formulated and launched?] 


YEATS AND THE OTHERS 


S1rR,—Miss Kate O’Brien, in her breathless account of Yeats’s burial under 
Ben Bulben, makes two statements which call, I think, for question. 
In the italicised introduction to her article, for which, perhaps, she is 
not responsible, Yeats is said to be “Ireland’s greatest poet and 
dramatist,” and in the unitalicised part, “the greatest poet in English 
since Wordsworth”! As I read these words, my tongue, so far as 
the dramatist is concerned, began to mutter “ Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Shaw, even Synge and O’Casey,” and when I read the astounding second 
statement, it muttered again, “What! Greater than Keats, Shelley, 
Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne, Meredith, Hardy, Morris, Bridges, 
Masefield, Walter de la Mare and—yes—Kipling? ” Eireanns are easily 
excited by funerals, but is not the lady over-excited?—Sincerely, 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. St. JoHN Ervine. 


COMPENSATION DELAYS 


Smr,—I wonder whether this is a subject which may interest you and 
your readers? An old lady, now 84, was a preference shareholder in 4 
family concern by which she secured a small but sufficient income. In 
1941 the factory in London was completely destroyed by enemy action, 
and from that date her income ceased. The governmental liability was 
agreed upon, and the amount was such that her claim would be satisfied 
in full at such time as the claim was paid. However, despite every action 
of the solicitors to the company and of Members of Parliament approached 
by her, she has as yet received not a penny piece. The Treasury simply 
will not pay up. As she says, at 84 she cannot expect many years of life 
and she would dearly love to have a little relaxation from the penury p 
which she has lived since 1941. 

For my part I cannot see that the Treasury’s action has even the re- 
motest connection with ordinary business methods and honesty. Cam 
one imagine an insurance company withholding a perfectly genuine— 
admittedly genuine—claim for nearly eight years ?—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, STANLEY HopGson. 

The Cliff, 353 Lower Broughton Road, Salford 7. 
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GREAT THOUGHTS 


Sir Herbert Barker A small gir] having honoured us with a request to write in her auto- 


graph album we were pleased to find in its pages the hoary old entries 
which have enriched autograph albums from the time of Victoria 


Nature 7 ay shoes, Regina. There was the person resolved, by hook or by crook, to be 


last in this book ; the musician’s advice to B Sharp, never to B Flat, 


the shoes with the and to try to B Natural ; and the immortal lines trom Ella Wheeler 


Wilcox (which we have never read anywhere else but in autograph 


be ; es albums) about the popularity of laughter and the general aversion 
world-wide reputa ae 


Feeling it incumbent upon us to maintain the standard we took our 


tion, are stil] being pen joyfully, and with care wrote out the appropriate admonition 

to be good, sweet maid. We intimated that cleverness could be shunned 
made ana fitted by in the quest for virtue ; and having condemned mere dreams of noble 

deeds we mapped out briefly the method by which life could be 

. transformed into melody. 

“us. Supplies are Would we have done better to have pointed out that St. Pancras 
‘ALF Building Society gave investors two-and-a-quarter per cent. free of 
limited at present. tax ? And that shares could be withdrawn in full from the Society 

in time of need ? We think the occasion was hardly suitable for a 
piece of worldly wisdom like that. We will say so now, instead, 
and we will add a valuable hint. The issue of two-and-a-quarter 


per cent. shares will be closed before long. 





Others desiring our autograph sh 


be 
Ltd. our “* Guide for Investors” (2d. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
302 REGENT STREET - LONDON: W.1I. 105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 
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K.L.M. is now flying the South Atlantic : now 
route twice weekly. Add K.L.M. service 
ond efficiency to their new DC-6's and Z Many people, who habitually suffered from colds in winter, 
you'll have some idea of what it’s like have found that a course of Serocalcin enables them to 
to go “flying down to Rio” by K.L.M. go through the difficult months without catching cold. 
Serocalcin does not succeed in every case, but its record 
Z makes it worthy of a trial by everybody subject to colds. 
Rio de Janeiro from London. Fare: Prevention of colds 
£312.2 return Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many 
Montevideo from London. Fare: cases this gives 3 to 4 months’ immunity from colds. 
£346. 1 return Treatment of an existing cold . : ; 
via Rome or Lisbon Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in 
the early stages of a cold, this often clears up the attack in 
3 or 4 days 
When a cold is firmly established, quick results cannot be 
expected but Serocalcin is very effective in shortening the 
duration of stubborn colds. Serocalcin is suitable for adults 
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and children 
Serocalcin is available in two sizes: The immounising course 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
MR. BEVAN AND HIS CRITICS 


Simr,—I have read with much interest, tempered by more than a little 
scepticism, the character study of Mr. Bevan in The Spectator of Septem- 
ber 24th. One gets somewhat fatigued with a verbal tour de force like 
this, obviously written by an admirer of the subject, and lacking that 
intention to depict the character “ warts and all,” to be found in such 
sketches which make a convincing appeal to the reader. 

One sentence in the article catches the eye, “ The phrases are still 
there but he now makes sure he has the facts to support them.” Then 
I turn to the notes by Janus, who brings up the challenge thrown out 
repeatedly by Captain Ernest Marples, M.P., to Mr. Bevan in the 
matter of the accuracy of a statement by the Ministry of Housing. One 
would have thought that a courageous and prominent Minister would 
have responded to the forceful challenge, so often repeated, and used a 
naughty word about the consequences. But, no. 

What is the public to think? They know what to think.—Yours 
faithfully, WILLIAM Jay. 

52 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


THE HUNT AND THE TRAP 


Sir,—I would point out to Sir W. Beach Thomas that when in 1931 a 
Bill was introduced to make steel traps illegal it was defeated largely by 
the efforts of the British Field Sports Society. If poison and traps are 
used to destroy foxes, I suggest that the foxhunters must take the blame 
for this because they have deliberately preserved foxes even to building 
artificial earths for foxes to breed in. The farmer cannot be blamed for 
resorting to getting rid by any method of the foxes which are thrust 
upon him and which interfere with his livelihood. To suggest that this 
Society’s Bill for the abolition of hunting céndones cruelty is most 
unfair. Since the Bill will make foxhunting illegal there will be no need 
to preserve foxes and so the number of foxes will automatically drop. 
This Society urges the killing of foxes by expert shots and the use of 
gas. We condemn the use of traps and poison.—Yours faithfully, 
E. G. Bartow, Secretary. 
The National Society for Abolition of Cruel Sports, 
9 St. James Road, Harpenden, Herts. 
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SWARMS AND TRESPASSING 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. H. Griffiths, intrigues me. I am 


intermittently pestered by my neighbour’s fowls extending their 

Lebensraum. I was assured by the local constabulary that it was my, and 

not the owner’s, responsibility to keep the fowl out of my garden. Do 

I now take it that it is also my privilege to “ reduce them into possession ”? 

The situation would seem to have possibilities, but my neighbour is a 

hot-tempered man.—Yours faithfully, R. J. TAyLor. 
Ipscott, Milner Road, Heswall. 


HOW TO TREAT FRANCO 


Sir,—lIt is with the greatest satisfaction that I have read in The Spectator 
of September 24th an article I have hoped to find week by week for the 
last three years: How to Treat Franco. “The present absurd policy of 
the democracies ” ought surely to be altered at once, before it is too late, 
however much our present Government may dislike Franco. Common 
sense must dictate a sensible treatment of the country which ought to 
be drawn into the Western Union without delay.—Yours faithfully, 
1 Lillington Avenue, Leamington. V. L. BaTCHELor. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


At a meeting of a local council, when a housing estate was undep 
discussion, one member urged that trees should be planted. The first 
comment was that they must be “ornamental trees.” One would have 
thought that all trees were ornamental, if the word is not too pretty. 
pretty for any real tree. However, let that pass in order to answer the 
question: What are the most desirable trees for a building estate? A 
large tree close to a window may be oppressive, and if its size is repressed 
by pollarding and lopping the result is often far from comely. So on 
most such estates large trees are unsuitable and so are all trees which 
send up many suckers such as the white poplar and even that urban 
favourite, the Tree of Heaven or ailanthus. The tulip tree—one of the 
most “ornamental ”—is perhaps tco big, as are most conifers and our 
forest trees such as oak, beech, ash and the rest, though there might be 
place for the hornbeam and birch. Both for their size and several 
other virtues I would suggest the catalpa, to be seen in most London 
parks and in Gray’s Inn Gardens, the rowan or mountain ash, the 
whitebeam, much too rarely planted, and such prunuses as subhirtellg 
autumnalis, grafted on strong standards. And why not quince, apple 
and cherry? A lovely tree, very rarely seen, but quite hardy—witness 
the one by the Dulwich Gallery—is the Judas tree. Several of the 
thorns are good if grafted on high enough trunks. 


A Bird Census 


There has been a scare—in Europe as in North America—that wild 
fowl, meaning duck and geese, were seriously diminishing. New laws 
and, to some slight extent, a new interest, has already, I think, arrested 
the minishment, but a continued effort to preserve is needed. To this 
end annual counts of wild fowl have been organised in the British Isles, 
The counts in the several localities, of which the record is now being 
made, give information on a host of subsidiary influences, such as water 
pollution, drainage, flooding, dates and routes of migration, causes of 
mortality, proportion of young and so on. The work is being organised 
by the British branch of the International Committee of Bird Preservation ; 
and with such far-flung migrants as duck and geese only international co- 
operation can be of much service. One of the discoveries of the first count 
is that in very mild winters, such as last, the birds never reach the more 
southerly and westerly district of their migrations, and leave for the north 
at a much earlier date. Another is that in some species there are good and 
bad breeding years, independent of the weather. Pintail duck, for example, 
had very few young in most districts. The first date ear-marked for the 
coming count is October 2nd. The more local observers contribute to 
the count the better. Already the correlation of local observations has 
discovered hitherto unsuspected lines of migration. 


Grubbed Hedges 


A number of cuttings from the correspondence to local papers has 
reached me, all protesting with sentimental fervour against the destruc- 
tion of hedges, War against hedges seems to have broken out in most 
districts. I must confess to fecling sentimental about the grubbing of 
hedges, a job that needs a deal of hard labour. The hedge is a lovely 
thing ; but apart from any aesthetic prejudice I must believe that it 
has no good substitute, especially where it is well looked after. Experts 
are now at work giving instruction in hedge-trimming and making 
in districts where the art has been neglected. Fancy Leicestershire 
without its “Oxers”! And that county is still, I believe, the nursery 
of hedge craftsmen. A well trimmed hedge bas its attractions as well 
as the hedge that becomes almost a spinney (which pleased Wordsworth) 
or the rather less expansive Cambridge hedges that pleased Rupert 
Brooke: 

“Unkempt about those hedges blows 
An English unofficial rose.” 
Wire, which is the usual substitute, can as little give shelter as beauty. 


In the Garden 

A great gardener plants his lilies among his heaths in order to shade 
the base and allow the flower the sunlight. I duly copied; but the 
heaths grew too tall ; and in removing some of the lilies, notably Regalis, 
I found that the stems fallen horizontally had grown roots freely over 
a good length of the shoot. It is of course this habit in the lily that 
produces the advice to plant the bulb nine inches deep. The most 
popular of all lilies, on the other hand, the Madonna, is almost like an 
onion. The top of the bulb may even seek the sun, and does in some 
cottage gardens, W. Beacu THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1id.; Overseas, 1d. 
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A Century of 


Bookstall Service 


on November tst, 1848, W. H. Smith & Son’s first rail- 
way bookstall opened at Euston. More Smith’s bookstalls 
soon opened in all parts of the country and a visit to 
Smith’s became a necessary part of any journey. 
Although they look with pride upon a hundred years of 
successful bookstall service, W. H. Smith & Son look also 
to the future, anxious to provide better service than ever 
for the traveller at Smith’s bookstall. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
1500 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES 


Issued by W. H. Smith & Son, Lid. 





























THE 


EIGHTEEN -NINETIES 
A Period Anthology in Prose & Verse 


Chosen by MARTIN SECKER 
With an Introduction by JOAN BETJEMAN 


HIRTY-NINE AUTHORS ARE REPRE- 
sented in these 640 pages, and the 
collection is confined to pieces that 
are complete in themselves, no excerpts taken 
from their context being included. To those 
who recall the years in question many of the 
poems and stories will have a nostalgic air; to 
younger readers it will give a comprehensive 
survey of the work of that artistic movement 
which was brought to a close, it is suggested, 
by the tragic collapse of Wilde’s public career, 
followed by his death in 1900. The frontis- 
piece to the book is a characteristic “period 
piece”, a reproduction of Beardsley’s illustra- 
tion to hisown poem, “The Three Musicians”, 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net (postage 1s.). 


Lonpon: THE RICHARDS PRESS LTD. 
8 Charles II Street, St. James’s Square 

















We She Book Club 
of QUALITY 
Readers of The Spec- i SS x 
tator can benefit from 
this remarkable offer by 
| joining WorLD Books, 
the Reprint Society’s 
famous Book Club. 
The Selection Com- 
mittee, composed of 
five leading London 
publishers and the 
Chairman of the Book 
Society, select for every 
month an outstanding 
recent book, print a 
special edition, bind it 
beautifully, and yet 
supply it to members 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
The Dilemma of Vichy 


The Private Diaries of Paul Baudouin (March, 1940—January, 1941.) 
With a Foreword by Malcolm Muggeridge. Translated by Sir Charles 
Petrie. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s.) 

Paut Baupourn, a director of the Bank of Indo-China and a well- 
known financial expert, was made an Under-Secretary of State and 
Secretary of the War Cabinet by M. Reynaud in April, 1940. After 
the defeat of France he became Foreign Minister under Marshal 
Pétain in June, 1940. He resigned from the Vichy Government in 
January, 1941, a month after the dramatic dismissal of Laval which 
inaugurated the period of attentisme at Vichy. He is therefore 
identified with both the disastrous last Government of the Third 
Republic and the ill-omened first phase of the Vichy Govern- 
ment. His diary, now published in an English translation, covers 
both these periods. It is a most valuable historical document, 
which calls, however, for minute and careful criticism by the 
historian. Clearly it cannot be taken at its face value, though we 
are told by Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge in his foreword that the diary 
has not been “afterwards revised to any considerable extent for 
publication.” 

It provides a first-hand, day-by-day account of events behind the 
scenes of the Reynaud and Pétain administrations, and makes 
enthralling reading. It conveys brilliantly the atmosphere of heart- 
breaking suspense and anxiety which prevailed in Government 
circles in France during those catastrophic events. It explains, 
implicitly rather than explicitly, the subtle change of mood which 
led from Reynaud’s last-ditch policy of resistance, through 
acquiescence in collapse and the armistice, to a policy of official 
“ neutrality ” tempered by piecemeal collaboration with the German 
invaders. 

Baudouin’s comments on his colleagues are frank and often 
shrewd. In all this lies the book’s historical importance. But the 
author’s subtle self-justification, skilfully implied in most of what 
he writes, must be modified in the light of several other documents, 
such, for example, as the series of articles which he published 
before the war, partly in the Revue de Paris (February, 1938) and 
partly in the confidential brochures he produced in 1939. There he 
expounded his semi-mystical reflections™on the future of France, 
and revealed his belief in “the possibility and the necessity of an 
understanding with Germany.” His somewhat naive mysticism 
creeps at times into the Diaries, but here it is kept more in restraint. 

“The French people must bow before the German victory, which 
Germany has deserved. The immense effort which she has been 
making for years, while France was abandoning herself to a life 
of ease, gives her the right to this victory. . . . France should see in 
her defeat, and in the suffering which it has caused, one of those 
great and periodical revolutions which destroy the material while 
liberating the spirit.” 

These remarks come from his memorandum defining “ collabora- 

tion,” dated July 26th, 1940, and he discreetly omits from the text 

the first section in which he justified economic collaboration. 
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The Diaries leave unanswered several ot the subtler probiems 
which have still not been fully explained: the curious reasons why 
the Germans omitted from the terms of the Armistice some greater 
grip over the French fleet and the colonies, an omission which gave 
real bargaining-power to the Vichy Government; the equally 
curious process by which Marshal Pétain became, as Baudouin 
abundantly shows, the uncrowned “King” at Vichy, the focus 
of all intrigue and manipulation yet the linch-pin of the whole 
structure of Vichy. These remain only partly explained mysteries, 
But the book does throw great light on the machinations of Laval, 
the treacherous behaviour of Admiral Darlan, the Vichy contacts 
with London via Sir Samuel Hoare in Spain and Dr. Salazar in 
Portugal, and the réle of men like Caillaux, Chautemps and Flandin 
in the complicated politics of Vichy. The author has an acute 
personal dislike of the English ambassador, Sir Ronald Campbell, 
against whom he levies severe accusations for his handling of the 
events of June, 1940. His evidence about the reception by the 
Reynaud Government of Mr. Churchill’s offer of Anglo-French 
union is new, and he confirms the suggestion, not I think previously 
made in print, that the idea was one “for which General de Gaulle 
had been working in London.” 

However much caution must be used in accepting some of the 
details of the book, for the author’s motive in publishing it at all must 
involve some effort at self exculpation, the broad effect of its narrative 
is accurate enough and immensely valuable. It offers more real insight 
into the mentality of the men of Vichy, and a more complete under- 
standing of the collapse and the effects of the armistice than any 
other document so far published. Above all it demonstrates on 
every page the dilemma which confronted the men of Vichy once 
it became clear that German collaboration could only mean sub- 
jection, whereas it was becoming increasingly unlikely that Germany 
would win the war. At the point when that dilemma became clear 
Baudouin resigned and the Diaries end ; and whether that is his 
best defence, or the greatest accusation against him, each reader 
must decide for himself. Davip THOMSON. 


Intellect and Emotion 
George Eliot. By Joan Bennett. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts admirable examination of the mind, the work and the life of 
George Eliot is divided in two parts. The first is concisely bio- 
graphical, describing the mental and social events of George Eliot’s 
life up to the time of her association with Lewes ; and the second 
is concerned with an analysis of the novels. In each of these parts 
the examination is carried out with a clarity and integrity of judge- 
ment, an acuteness of choice in quotation and a wise balancing of 
assertion and inference which, taken together, form a model of critical 
method. In spite of the equine head, and a somewhat androgynous 
quality of style in her more. didactic passages, George Eliot was 
extremely and even luxuriantly feminine, and only a woman can 
display and elucidate the strangely combined or conflicting elements 
of her nature. It is in this matter of illustration and elucidation that 
Mrs. Bennett reveals her own particular skill ; and I think it will be 
allowed that her work, although unpretentious in bulk, is a major 
piece of English literary criticism. 

The alternations within the mind of George Eliot were not so 
much alternations of ideas as alternations of temperament or system, 
the shifting of the whole activity from the domain of a controlled and 
enquiring intellect to that of creative and “released emotions. The 
perception of this duality is one of the first results of a clear-sighted 
acquaintance with George Eliot, and it formed, I think, a problem 
and a source of uneasiness for George Eliot herself. It was a strange 
though not inexplicable process of evolution, the result of mental 
vigour as well as of emotional intensity, which, in thirty-nine years, 
had obliterated the tight and unrelenting orthodoxy of Mary Ann 
Evans and revealed in their full dimension the powers of George 
Eliot. Apart from contemporary criticism of theology, the influence 
of Spinoza, whose pantheistic naturalism was particularly congenial 
to the new temper of rational thought in England, was undoubtedly 
(as Mrs. Bennett indicates) a most important factor in the mental 
history of George Eliot and of G. H. Lewes. Possibly Mrs. Bennett 
might have extended her analysis of this influence, for, although she 
rightly describes Spinoza as “a poet and a mystic,” the actual basis 
of his entire doctrine is that of a comprehensive determinism, from 
which a feasible system of ethics can only be deduced through the 
somewhat uneasy dismissal of a paradox that refuses to be 
permanently evicted. 

Mary Ann Evans reflected in her personal history the exact form 
of the nineteenth-century conflict between faith and reason. She 
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Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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passed, with equal thoroughness and unwavering sincerity, through 
every phase of a transition that was frequently displayed in the lives 
of her contemporaries. Mrs. Bennett very ingeniously shows the 
change in Mary Ann’s estimate of Hannah More. In 1838 Mary Ann 
delighted in “the contemplation of so blessed a character” ; but in 
1845 she wrote, “I am glad you detest Mrs. Hannah More’s letters.” 
Bewildered intellectually by the subtle plausibilities of argument, she 
passes from the Augustinian logic of Calvin to the study of the 
opposed though enticing propositions of Puseyite and Evangelical. 
She cannot accept in its entirety any system which depends upon 
arbitrary premises or categorical assertion, nor can she believe in the 
inherent sinfulness of every natural impulse. Finally she is repelled 
by what she considers to be formidable inconsistencies within the 
corpus of Christian doctrine. 

Mrs. Beninett summarises the qualities of George Eliot as “an 
imaginative understanding of human nature and a combination of 
reason and sympathy.” And yet the structure of her narrative is not 
infrequently disjointed by a diffident or conscientious prolixity of 
exposition, as jarring and intrusive as the superfluous explanations 
which have become so deplorable a feature of broadcasting. These 
commentaries are not wholly outside the tradition of the English 
novel, as Mrs. Bennett is careful to remind us; but they have an 
incongruous effect in the novels of George Eliot, not unlike those 
vestigial appendages for which there is no longer any functional 
justification. Very properly, Mrs. Bennett shows how the excellence 
of George Eliot is most evidently revealed when she is describing 
the interplay of those elements which make up an enclosed or par- 
ticular group within a social system. Although she can sometimes 
be accused of “a dishonest contrivatice,” a sequence of events as 
implausible as those in The Vicar of Wakefield, her great merit is 
always that of naturalism. In the opinion of Mrs. Bennett, Middle- 
march is the best of the novels, though she considers that Silas 
Marner is “the most flawless of George Eliot’s works.” No one is 
likely to disagree with these views ; and no one is likely to deny that 
Mrs. Bennett has written a most valuable essay upon “ the relation 
between the creative artist and the intellectual woman.” Saintsbury’s 
opinion of George Eliot has long been obsolete, but I doubt whether 
her position among the great Victorians and her superb skill as a 
novelist are even yet fully appreciated ; and that is why this book 
has a double value, both as a considered exercise in literary criticism 
and as an incitement or guide for the common reader. 

C. E. VuLviamy. 


Survey of Poland 
Poland Old and New. By W. J. Rose. (G. Bell. 26s.) 


In some three hundred pages Professor Rose completed two years 
ago “the long and intricate story” of historic Poland. Then, in 
February, 1947, he set out for Warsaw, and his three weeks’ visit 
enabled him to add a brief epilogue. This, with a postscript and 
three appendices, adds value to what is, on the whole, a unique 
picture of a nation also unique. “Life in Poland,” wrote one of 
her most brilliant daughters, “is like living on the side of a volcano. 
Happily we are used to it, and do not mind so much as others 
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would.” What cannot be doubted is the Poles’ retention, after aij 
the horrors which began in 1939, of that “aura of greatness” which 
students from the West can hardly fail to discern. 

As the admirable Polish map in this book makes abundantly clear, 
the country from which Vilna and Lwéw, as well as Brest-Litovsk, 
have been torn away has now a frontier which brings her within a 
hundred miles of Berlin. Although her acreage and population have 
been somewhat reduced, her homogeneity has been in many ways 
increased. No deputy could now cry to his Jewish colleagues, “ You 
have ten per cent. of the population and forty per cent. of the 
national wealth,” while the great cities, Stettin, Liegnitz and Breslay 
foremost among them, are ancient Polish creations already largely 
inhabited by Poles. The war, moreover, has added notably to the 
important Polish contingents overseas, especially in the United 
States. Here, in Britain, more than a hundred historians have 
actually established a historical quarterly in the Polish language. 

No one could be better qualified than Professor Rose to instruct 
the British in the record of this amazing nation. His brief account 
of the country and the people teems with interest and challenge, 
and could hardly be written by any observer but himself. Some- 
times, indeed, the challenge may be taken up, as when he declares 
that no European country has had stable national political frontiers 
for even a century. But no one else has portrayed so vividly a 
scene and people which, as a student, he learned to know well, with 
problems on which he has reflected deeply for many years. He 
then turns to history and, in less than eighty pages, reaches 
the years of independence, 1919-1939. This “historical” section 
may well make strangers to Poland glad that the author wrote “in 
hours snatched from other duties.” Her many peculiar institutions— 
confederations, pacta conventa, interregna, liberum veto, and the 
rest—can hardly have been described before in any language so lucidly 
and briefly. The “gentry democracy,” indeed, which vanished 
lately, portrayed itself unforgettably in the observation of a single 
magnate. This lord of Paderewski’s birthplace naively expressed his 
surprise that, in speaking to him, he felt almost as though he were 
conversing with an equal. 

Now that a Second World War has again produced a Poland new 
in area and in environment, we regret the more that Professor Rose 
cannot here attempt to trace the divergencies between the Poles of 
Prussia, Austria and Russia. His lucid analysis in Chapter IV 
(National Economy), however, suggests the grand advance, despite 
inevitable shortcomings, which they made between 1918 and 1939. 
Folk Culture notably enriches the reader by its frank borrowing 
from recondite works. Such proverbs as “A sparrow in the hand is 
worth a pigeon on the roof” and “A guest in the home means 
God in the home” are of real documentary value. In Church and 
School he returns to topics illuminated in his own earlier writings, 
and also brings the question of Polish toleration and the reverse 
down to the present hour. Recent proofs of Catholic dislike for 
Lutherans and Jews, he holds, may not prevail against the reduction 
in their numbers and “the common sense of an inherently tolerant 
people.” 

A curious feature in a learned history is the author’s seeming 
indifference to some niceties of Polish names. “ Boug” and “ Bug” 
flow on the same page, and great ladies receive soubriquets usually 
reserved for men. The Professor, of course, may be teaching his 
Polish readers that their zeal for trifles has been excessive. He 
cannot seriously reduce the value of an utterly honest survey, made 
after rare opportunities for study, of a nation outstanding both in 
history and probably in future weight. W. F. Reppaway, 


Agate on Agate 
Ego 9. By James Agate. 18s.) 


AT one point in this, the last instalment of what his publishers call 
Mr. Agate’s autobiography, the diarist refers to Ego as a work of art 
and then thinks better of it, amending with not entirely characteristic 
objectivity, “Let’s change ‘art’ to ‘contrivance’.” That is fair 
enough ; yet it is clear that Mr. Agate entertained immortal longings 
on behalf of what he contrived. In a letter to a colleague a few 
months before his death he belittled his own contribution to dramatic 
criticism and disparaged the practice as a whole: “ In a sense dramatic 
criticism must always be parasitic.” Ego was different. “Ego is the 
result of my own brain. ... I would like a hundred years hence to 
be put on the same shelf with Pepys and Evelyn. Your Enc. Brit. says 
of the latter, ‘Written with no thought of publication, it embodies 
the frankest expression of its author’s opinions, and affords much 
curious and interesting information which the historian would 
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By ALFRED C. BOSSOM, M.P. 
“ Mr. Bossom’s book is particularly welcome, for he has made 
available for the first time a short and precise account of the 
history and functions of Parliament, and I can recommend it as 
a pleasurable duty for everyone to read.” 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Woolton in a Foreword. 7/6 net 
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promise has been recognised by Elizabeth Bowen, Ralph 
Straus, Richard Church, Graham Greene and Edwin Muir. 
Of his new novel, John Betjeman writes in the Daily Herald: 
“Patrick White uses English with a beautiful newness. 
Landscapes blaze to light in his sentences, characters are 
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decade. The following are extracts from reviews of the 
first edition: ‘‘ Inclusive and compact and furnished with 
every critical apparatus of bibliography and index.”— 
Dyneley Hussey in The Spectator. ‘“‘ A very good history 
of music, thorough as to its statement of facts and well 
balanced as to the judgments expressed in it.""—Edwin Evans 
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customs and feelings of the age.’ Substitute ‘with every eye to 
publication,’ and doesn’t this passage hold equally well of me? ” 


The answer, of course, is that it does not. Mr. Agate expressed 
his opinions frankly, and the information contained in his nine 
volumes was not devoid of curiosity or interest ; but it cannot honestly 
be said that he threw a strong light on‘the customs and feelings of 
anybody but himself. There is no earthly reason why he should 
have ; yet it is odd that a compilation so typical of our times should 
tell us virtually nothing at all about them, odd that the vain but very 
shrewd compiler should seriously prefabricate a niche beside Pepys 
and Evelyn for a record so exclusively introvert. Some of Mr. Agate’s 
dramatic criticism, especially his judgements of actors and their 
capabilities, had much more than an ephemeral value, but what 
appears in Ego is either a reproduction or a rechauffé of what has 
been published elsewhere. His criticisms of books and films consisted 
largely of amusing exhibitionism, and though he records in great 
detail the va et vient of an exceptionally busy life he manages to do 
so without actually describing anything except what he ate and drank. 


This is a great pity. Mr. Agate had that immensely valuable gift 
of making you read what he wrote even when you knew that a great 
deal of it had not really been worth writing. Mr. Alan Dent describes 
his diaries as “a kind of huge vat to catch all that overflow of the 
verbal energy that was in him or which he occasioned in his followers, 
friends or enemies.” Nobody objects to such a receptacle being 
filled with trivialities, for trivialities, besides being entertaining, are 
often clues to important truths ; but when they are all clues to the 
same truth—namely, what Mr. Agate was like—one cannot help 
feeling that some of his verbal energy has been, if not exactly wasted, 
at any rate misapplied. 


Some relief and variety are indeed afforded by letters to the diarist 
from his friends and other correspondents, but over too many of 
these (Mr. George Lyttelton’s gracious and scholarly interpolations 
are an exception) there hangs a faint but deleterious aura of self- 
consciousness. Whether you were his oldest friend or a complete 
stranger you could hardly, if you wrote to Mr. Agate, ignore the 
strong probability that your letter would appear in Ego, and aware- 
ness of this contingency was apt to produce in his correspondents a 
certain archness, a tendency to prink, which is prejudicial to true 
spontaneity and occasionally evokes whatever is the literary equiva- 
lent of the expression assumed by celebrities when pretending not to 
notice that they are being photographed. 


But, though it is difficult to praise the last of the Egos highly, it 
is important to remember that these diaries gave great pleasure to a 
wide circle of readers, not by any means all of them undiscriminating. 


Mr. Neville Cardus thinks Ego “the best bedside book since 
Boswell.” There emerges from them the self-portrait of a man who, 
though he had no element of greatness in him, had such gusto, such 
individuality and such industry, that he became a sort of minor 
national institution simply by being, as ebulliently as possible, him- 
self. It was a remarkable—and an enjoyable—achievement ; and to 
suggest that it was a pointless one is surely to take a very sour and 
wrongheaded view of life in a world which is the duller for losing 
Mr. Agate. PETER FLEMING. 
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Lincoln the Statesman 


Abraham Lincoln and the United States. By K.C. Wheare. (“Teach 
Yourself History” Library. Hodder and Stoughton for the English 
Universities Press. 5s.) 

THe very wealth of scholarship on Lincoln and the Civil War 
justifies the publication of Professor Wheare’s able book. The views 
of modern American scholars on the causes of the Civil War are 
so sophisticated that the inexpert reader may be bewildered by their 
subtleties. Professor Wheare, a distinguished authority on 
federalism, writing with a foreigner’s detachment, has explained 
the supreme crisis of the American federal system in common-sense 
terms, and has created a living sketch of Lincoln the statesman 
which will be valuable for a long time to come. 

True to the aim of the series for which he writes, the author 
gives us a vivid sense of Lincoln’s developing mind in relation to 
the pressures of the time—the adjustment of temperament to 
external compulsions ; the relation of power of utterance and power 
over men; the hesitant groping towards a policy which would 
attract support and yet which always looked to the broadest issue, 
We learn what Lincoln was not as well as what he was. If he was 
diffident and scrupulous he was at the same time ambitious; if 
quizzical, humorous and tolerant he was as hard as granite when he 
had made up his mind. Although he had a far-reaching personal 
influence he lacked the easy graces of the public figure. An 
idealist, he also knew the craft of politics. He was a forceful war 
executive who enhanced the power of the Presidency ; yet he was 
no administrator. A great champion of personal liberty, he was 
equally the ruthless champion of a theory of democracy which did 
not admit the right of self-determination for minorities. Although 
he was against the injustice of slavery he had no special affection 
for the coloured race, nor did he believe in the possibility of its 
social equality with the white. : 

Through Lincoln’s slowly hardening convictions we are made to 
realise the full force of the issue at stake—the relation between 
slavery and the Union. The author brings out the essential modera- 
tion of Lincoln’s policy. He was against slavery ; but he was pre- 
pared to put up with it where it existed and to see it extended into 
the territories if thereby the Union could be preserved. It was 
only his growing conviction that its extension would inevitably lead 
to secession—either by North or South—which led him to his stand 
against it. If the Union was to be preserved it must become pre- 
dominantly either slave or free. The Republican Party’s job was 
to see that it was preserved—and free. Hence Lincoln’s election to 
the Presidency at the head of an exclusively Northern Party pro- 
vided the signal for secession on the part of the South. His own 
duty as President was clear; the Union must be preserved at the 
cost of war. Yet a consistent moderation continued to govern 
Lincoln’s war policy. He still had no political quarrel with slavery 
where it already existed. The Union was his over-riding concern 
—a Union which still included border slave States. Hence the 
delay in issuing the Emancipation Proclamation, its specifically 
military character and Lincoln’s own reconstruction policy of 
gradual emancipation and emigration. In this moderate policy he 
was unsuccessful. His failure to contain the anti-slavery forces is 
only one further indication that the cause of the war went deeper 
than the preservation of the Union. The author convincingly shows 
that the fundamental issue was slavery. 

FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 


The Wagners and Hitler 


The Royal Family of Bayreuth. 
Spottiswoode. 15s.) 


FRANz Liszt and Marie d’Agoult begat Cosima. She married first 
Hans von Biilow and had issue, Daniela and Blandine ; then Richard 
Wagner and had issue, Isolde, Eva and Siegfried. Siegfried took 
over the management of Bayreuth from Cosima, eventually, and at the 
age of forty-six married the adopted English daughter of Kar] Klind- 
worth, Winnie Williams-Klindworth, then aged eighteen. This 
marriage took place in 1915, and in the years between then and 1920 
four children were born—Wieland, Friedelind (the author of this 
book), Wolfgang and Verena. Starting with the family background 
and the jealousies and quarrels of Cosima, Daniela and her own 
mother, the author carries the story almost at once into the realm of 
politics. Winifred Wagner was an ardent believer in Adolf Hitler 
from the very earliest days, and “ Wolf ”—the family name for the 
Fiihrer—was a regular feature in their lives, at first as a semi-fugitive 
and then as a munificent friend and protector 

Siegfried Wagner was profoundly worried by his young wife’s 


By Friedelind Wagner. (Eyre and 
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political sympathies, though he died in 1930 before their full impli- 
cations had become plain. Friedelind seems to have been his 
favourite daughter, and she adored this genial, charming man with 
the cosmopolitan background and the list of eccentrically-named 
operas to his credit. (Their names are probably the most interesting 
things about them.) With her mother, perhaps for this very obvious 
reason, she never for a moment got on, and this simple family 
circumstance may explain the fact that she alone found Germany 
and the personal patronage of the Fiihrer unbearable and escaped 
in the early years of the war to America, apparently cutting all ties 
with her family. 

Music-lovers will be fascinated by the inside account of the last 
chapter of the Liszt-Wagner saga and the musical gossip about 
famous singers and conductors of which Bayreuth was inevitably a 
centre. Those with less musical interests will be attracted by the 
picture of the Fiihrer and the top-ranking Nazis, seen always at 
their most ingratiating and speaking and acting “ off the record.” 
But the real dramatic quality of the story is centred in the 
figure of Winifred, “the curse of the house of Wagner,” whose 
entrance into the family united all the factions in a common resent- 
ment. The only bitter phrase Friedelind Wagner evet heard her 
father utter was big with tragic truth: “ Winnie destroys everything 
that I try so desperately to rebuild.” That was after the first 
German war when, in spite of Winnie, the Festspielhaus was opened 
again by 1924. After the second German war Winnie and her like 
had done their work too thoroughly for Bayreuth to arise again so 
easily. And yet she is an intensely moving, and in a way tragic, 
character around whom the whole book circles ; symptomatic, too; 
of that extraordinarily widespread neurosis in German society 
revealed by casual references in the narrative long before the Nazis 
came to power. Frequent suicides, hypochondria, hysterical 
jealousy and self-pity and various forms of insanity are all men- 
tioned as more or less everyday phenomena. This neurotic streak 
was exploited, not caused, by Hitler and the Nazis, and its cure 
must be one of the major preoccupations of any Power concerned 
with the future of Europe. MarRTIN COOPER. 


‘*Learned Dust’’ 


An Introduction to Ethics. By William Lillie. 12s. 6d. 


“ Sir W. D. Ross writes of ‘ worthy’ objects of admiration and of 
‘worthy’ or ‘fit’ objects of satisfaction, and we shall need to 
examine whether such objects are to be included among the good 
things at which we ought to aim.” This sentence is typical of the 
material of which the academic study of ethics is made. Mr. Lillie’s 
book is designed as a text-book for a first year’s course for univer- 
sity students, and it is a careful, thorough, almost comprehensive 
text-book. It is certainly no more enervating than most of the 
manuals now in use, and it reviews the well-worn topics patiently 
and without jargon. It is a commodity well designed to satisfy a 
particular demand, and any criticism of it must be criticising the 
demand which it satisfies ; here are certainly all, or almost all, the 
questions with which a first-year student of ethics is normally 
expected to be familiar. But the general reader, for whom this 
book may serve as an introduction to the subject, may very reason- 
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ably ask, “If this is ethics, why is anyone required to study it?” 
And that is a question not easily answered, 

7" If we can make up our mind as to which results of human 
activity are most worth while, we may be able to tell which of our 
capacities require to be developed to produce these results, and 
we may conclude that these are the capacities most worth develop. 
ing. The question as to which results of human activity are most 
worth while is one that will concern us in the next chapter.” But 
of course Mr. Lillie does not really concern himself directly in 
his next chapter with this very large question ; in fact, the student 
is next introduced to Sir W. D. Ross’s terminological niceties, and 
to announce which human activities are most worth while is clearly 
not part of Mr. Lillie’s modest design. The fact that he is an experi- 
enced lecturer on ethics is not held to imply that he must know 
the answer to this most important question ; it implies only that 
following Sir W. D. Ross, he is apt to draw these terminological 
distinctions between the “fit” and the “worthy,” the “right” 
and the “good” and so on. And this to the general reader, 
detached from examination papers, may seem dreary and trivial 
while a direct answer to the question about “ worth-while ” activities 
would excite attention and respect. 

The fact is that Mr. Lillie has not made up his mind about what 
ethics is and why it is worth studying ; the chapters on this subject 
are the least clear parts of the book. In this, as in other respects, 
his text-book is a faithful reflection of contemporary teaching, 
Socrates and Plato, whose example has for so long dominated 
philosophy faculties in universities, firmly asserted that, in order to 
learn how to conduct our lives, we must first discover the “ true” 
meanings or definition of our ethical terms, and then we can solve 
our practical problems by a prtort reasoning ; problems of conduct 
were taken to be, like mathematical problems, largely, if not wholly, 
problems of finding definitions. So ethics seemed an a pron 
science, which was at the same time of direct practical relevance. 
But the development of logic has undermined this faith in the magic 
of definitions and of deductions from them, and philosophers now 
generally distinguish between telling you what the word “good” 
means and felling you what is good. But the Socratic ritual, the 
search for definitions, still persists, although the Socratic (or 
Platonic) faith has died; and so the text-books consist of rather 
half-hearted and uninspired discussions of possible definitions of 
ethical terms. Enmeshed in verbalism, they fail to describe by 
examples what moral problems are like, how they differ from other 
kinds of problems (technical, scientific, mathematical), how thev 
arise and by what sort of procedures and arguments they are solved. 

Moral problems cannot be characterised, their peculiarities com- 
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municated and understood, by discussions of ethical terms in 
abstraction from their use in actual or credible situations. Nowhere 


in the 342 pages of this book is there a vivid presentation of a moral 
problem as ft actually has occurred or might occur ; and it is this 
deficiency Which makes text-books of ethics seem so remote from, 
and irrelevant to, actual experience. One would gladly dispense 
with abstract discussions of the already abstract theories of T. H. 
Green and Sir W. D. Ross for the sake of some adequate illustration 
of the range and variety of moral or practical problems and of their 
typical differences from theoretical problems. A text-book on ethics 
is not now expected to tell us how to conduct our lives, as a text- 
book on aesthetics is not expected to tell us how to be an imagina- 
tive artist. But the student of ethics does expect a description of 
the characteristics of moral decisions, as ‘the student of aesthetics 
expects a description of the characteristic procedures of the artist 
and critic. In fact he now finds the nature of moral problems 
illustrated and illuminated, if anywhere, in the writing of philo- 
sophical novelists and not in philosophical text-books ; for the text- 
books seem to be concerned largely with the verbal formulae which 
we apply to our actions, and deciding what to do in a particular 
situation is not a matter of discovering the correct verbal formula 
for this situation. So half the subject, and the more various and 
directly interesting half, is missing. STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


Flower Photographs 


Flowers in Colour. By J. F. C. Dix & Walter Roozen. (Collins. 508.) 


Tuts book is the English edition of a Dutch production, compiled 
with great care from photographs taken in Dutch gardens of flowers 
and shrubs suitable for northern climates. The authors in their 
foreword point out that in the last century flowers were painted with 
loving attention, and a long time was spent by the artist on his 
pictures. They add that the joys of gardening have spread enor- 
mously of late years, and their desire is to help and guide in their 
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choice, by these pictures, those who loye the world of flowers and also 
to advise on their cultivation. In this there is no doubt that they have 
succeeded. 

The Dutch were wonderful painters of flower-pieces—those high 
urns heaped up with striped tulips, peonies, poppies and guelder 
roses, in which each petal, each freckle or streak or spot was devotedly 
studied and portrayed, together with the beetles, ladybirds or shining 
dewdrops upon them ; no doubt the compilers of this volume would 
be the first to admit the difference between those paintings of flowers 
and the mechanical coloured photographs, however well done, which 
they offer. For flowers, of all natural objects, photograph least well ; 
the marvel of the form may be there, but the special combination 
of fragility with crispness, delicacy with firmness, the shimmering 
surfaces, the velvet, the satin sheen, the silken texture, the radiant 
freshness of the living bloom—all these are lost. What hope is there 
of catching that gossamer dust of silver or gold that sprinkles some 
petals, or their burnished curves ? 

In these reproductions heavy colours come out best—the gloxinia, 
for instance, with its magenta and its sombre leaves ; also the scarlets 
and crimson of rhododendrons and the royal blue hyacinth. Some 
of the photographs of new hybrid rhododendrons are very success- 
ful. Burt the tulips, bereft of their long stems and bending grace, 
have a bald look, emphasised by the dark backgrounds. Hibiscus 
and camellias stand up to the process best, I think, but azaleas lose 
their fragile grace, and the carnations and roses seem strangely blank 
and lifeless. 

The book is arranged in sections, bulbs, shrubs and flowers form- 
ing the three divisions ; and there are descriptions of the plants illus- 
trated, with notes on size and flowering times, and useful advice as 
to growing and cultivation, soil and fertilisers. Tulips, narcissi and 
daffodils take up most of the space of the first section ; dahlias, roses 
and carnations that of the second. For those who want a guide as 
to what is the colour of the flower they mean to buy and grow, and 
who cannot go to flower shows, this book will indeed be a help, 
and one to look at on autumn or winter evenings when they cannot 
have the vital beauty of the living plant. CONSTANCE SITWELL. 


Lost London 


London Echoing. By James Bone, with Pictures by Muirhead Bone. 
(Cape. 18s.) 

THERE were, and are, three brethren Bone. One took to the sea and 
is now Sir David ; one took to etching tools and is now Sir Muirhead ; 
one took to the Manchester Guardian (the London end ; essentially 
the London end) and is now Companion of Honour and the author 
of this singularly attractive book. Mr. Bone, with journalism in his 
blood, with half a lifetime spent iff or about the street which for every 
journalist typifies everything his profession has to ask and give, looks 
back today from the peace of a Surrey village on the months and 
rears when no day was ever uneventful, since every one of them 
eel some incident to be recorded, commented on, elaborated, and 
the result sent speeding over the wires to Lancashire, to instruct the 
most intelligent circle of newspaper-readers in England. 

Now to Mr. Bone away in Sfrrey it all comes echoing back, and 
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from the echoes crowding in he selects this memory and that, Prints 
again what he wrote on the night King Edward VII died or on that 
other night five years earlier when the Royal Mail Coach (with Mr 
Bone as unlicensed cargo) made its last trip from the parcels’ Office 
by London Bridge to Brighton. It is all good reporting, and on the 
whole worthy of resurrection, but most of the book is full of far 
better things. Mr. Bone has a knowledge of his London (as his 
London Perambulator showed) equalled by hardly any other living 
man. He knows its by-ways as well as its highways, he knows its 
old taverns, its old inns, its old shops. He is as familiar with the 
hansom and the horse-bus of yesterday as with the taxi and the 
motor-bus of today.. And about all of it he has tales to tell. His 
memory, or his experience, is no doubt selective. There is very little 
about the London clubs, a little about the London churches as 
fabrics but nothing about them as institutions, nothing about 2L0 in 
the old Savoy Hill days ; but 1922 is perhaps too recent to merit 
record. 

Bygone London has an increasing fascination the more it is studied, 
and no better guide to it could be found than Mr. Bone. Read his 
catalogue of the shops in the old Panton Street ; lament with him 
the varied hostelries ancient and modern, great and small (he starts 
rightly with Anderton’s and the Tavistock in Covent Garden, but 
seems to have forgotten Hummum’s), which London knows no more, 
Let him remind you that “ Robert Twining of the great tea firm in 
the Strand was consulted by Pitt on the tea-tax”; that “ Gieve’s in 
Bond Street made uniforms for Nelson” and that Ede and Ravens- 
croft in Chancery Lane made robes for Marlborough, Nelson and 
Wellington and the Coronation robes of Queen Anne. (What would 
the first Ravenscroft or Ede have made of the “Holborn 0602” 
inscribed on every shect of the firm’s stationery teday ?) 

Much of the London that Mr. Bone describes has gone. The 
ravages of two wars have turned fact into memory wholesale. But 
enough is left to start London-lovers on continuing pilgrimage. Mr. 
Bone will set them on their way ; and they may discover for them- 
selves here and there something that escaped even his eagle eye. 
Without leaving their (electric) fireside, indeed, they may discover 
much, for the book is enriched by two dozen full-page etchings 
showing Sir Muirhead Bone at his best. Par nobile fratrum, in good 
sooth. WARREN POSTBRIDGE. 


. . 
Fiction 
The Sky is Red. By Giuseppe Berto. (Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 
Trouble in July. By Erskine Caldwell. (Falcon Press. 8s. 6d.) 
bien ig Mr. Crump. By Ludwig Lewisohn. (The Bodley Head. 
Os. ») 
The Sudden Guest. By Christopher la Farge. (Macmillan. 9s.) 
Mischief Done. By Jack Sheridan. (Home and Van Thal. 7s, 6d.) 
How very much worse, one sometimes comforts oneself as the 
competent dull sentences slow-march across a page, how very much 
worse this must have been for the author. But was it ? Isn’t that 
so often the trouble—that the author himself has been able to plod 
along contentedly through this sort of thing for hours just because 
he has had no particular feeling other than that of adding another 
page to his book, no strong underlying emotion which had to be 
expressed ? A novel may be naive and clumsy and, as a work of art, 
uneven, but so long as it is the expression of something which the 
writer felt spontaneously and had to write down it wil] never be 
wholly boring. In other words it will be a,work of art—even though 
an imperfect one—and not a piece of good plain carpentry. For 
example, none of the five novels on the above list is appalling. None 
is badly written. Mischief Done is a little like a selling plater in 
company too good for it; still, it runs. But between the first three 
novels and the last two there is a great gulf fixed. The authors of 
the first three all had something they desperately wanted to express, 
and in each case this urgency has given a welcome impetus to their 
books. 

The Sky is Red is about four Italian adolescents—two girls and 
two boys—adjusting themselves to life in the ruins of a relatively 
insignificant Italian town hit by Allied bombing. The raid has 
killed their parents, destroyed the slum which was their home, and 
given them a disused brothel in exchange. The book is admirably 
free from any nationalistic or political contamination, and is indeed 
hardly concerned with the war at all. It is just a simple restrained 
indictment of war and of a civilisation that turns girls of fifteen into 
prostitutes and boys of seventeen into thieves and murderers. The 
boy Tullio, the tough idealistic leader of a black-market gang, is 
asked by Daniele, a sensitive boy who ran away from a priests’ school 
after the raid, what he means when he says he is a Communist. 

“*Tt means,’ Tullio said, ‘that things are not going right as they 
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4k Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


A Boo ‘ e 
- pA of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday wee 
Oc sober 12th Env elopes must be received not later than first post that day and 


must bear the word 
Solunons must be on the form 
and the name of the 


ABs 


The 


ACROSS 6. 

1. Confused red fate in geometrical a 
figures. (12.) 

v Paper ball (anag). (9.) 8. 

10. “He nothing common did, or mean, 14. 
Upon that memorable oa 16. 
(Marvell). (5.) 17. 

ll. A definite amount of nourishment is 
provided on these. (6.) 18. 

12. Trivial folk, they put on furs to go 20. 
round the country road. (8.) 

13. Where we lost, perhaps. (6.) 22. 

15. Ignored. (8.) 24. 

18. “ The little rift within the lute,” and 25. 
he ran after it. (8.) 

19. Pure about us in retreat. (6.) 

21, ay appear in a fictional last case. 

23 To hear the world applaud the 
hollow ghost which - the living 
man” (Arnold 6.) 

26. Ran round for example. (5.) 

27. Drinkwater should be popular with 
him 9 

28. Hers was a splendid achievement, 
and well dresseg. (4, 8.) 

DOWN 

1, The way to do this seems to be to 
put a crust on it. (7.) 

2, 8 First in Latin. (5, 8 

3. The chosen did not have to walk. 

4. “Look with thine ——” (Shake- 
speare (4 

5. Everything and two-thirds of it and 
one more. (3, 5.) 

SOLUTION ON OC’ 
The winner of Crossword No. 495 is: Mrs. 
Coventry 


* Crossword,” the 
below, 


solutwn 


NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. 
and none 
winner will be published in the following issue.] 


stamp. 
can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
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Found in the hands of a messenger. 
} 





“He more had - us, had he 
——us less’ (Addison). (7.) 

See 2. 

Model performances. (8.) 


Libel tune (anag.). (9.) 
Possible turf feat that was, in fact, a 


Stage one. (8.) 

Actual misprint. (7.) 

Starts with the end and sure to 
change. (7.) 

Boredom. (5.) 

Hat joint. (5 

One of the adjectives Tennyson 


applied to the North. (4.) 
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are now. There's too much misery everywhere. There are still too 
many people who live well and don’t care a damn about the rest.’” 

Not much in common there with the squalid jockeying of Com- 
munism in the international field. And though the book would 
have been improved by cutting and does not always have the tautness 
of narrative one could have wished, it is kept alive by a deep genuine 
sympathy for ordinary human beings. A measure of its success is the 
fact that when Tullio is killed in a fight with the police and Giulia, 
at fourteen, dies of consumption, one is appalled not so much by their 
deaths as by the fact that they do not seem untimely. Already they 
seem to have experienced and suffered as much as any human being 
need expect in a whole lifetime. 

Mr. Caldwell, too, is a fighting champion of humanism. Trouble 
m July is a moving tragic account of the lynching of a negro in 
Georgia for a rape which he never committed. Its strength lies in its 
calm lack of sentimentality, its plain statement of political chicanery, 
moronic bestiality and sheer animal terror. The only man in the 
whole book who, one feels, has by the end any inkling, however dim, 
of the horror that has been perpetrated is ironically the stupid 
“ frazzle-assed” Sheriff Jeff McCurtain, whose only concern has 
been “to keep the lynching politically clean.” And it requires a 
writer of talent to bring off a coup like that. 

The emotional undercurrent of Ludwig Lewisohn’s The Case of 
Mr. Crump is not a social one, but is none the less powerful for that. 
It is a carefully built-up detailed account of the hell of an unhappy 
married life. The misery of Herbert Crump, a mild unassuming 
successful composer trapped into marriage by an ugly obsessional 
woman twenty years younger than himself, is claustrophobically real. 
Though the blackcloth against which this domestic Grand Guignol is 
played seems at times artificial—none of the characters outside the 
family life of Herbert and Anne is noticeably flesh and blood—the 
characterisation of Anne herself is hideously effective. This book is 
not, as its dust jacket suggests, the American Madame Bovary, but 
it is often impressive and emphasises the poverty of most other long 
family sagas of a similar type. 

The Sudden Guest is about an American spinster, Carrel Leckton, 
enduring a hurricane alone in her house on a New England peninsula 
in 1944. She has already survived a similar experience six years 
earlier but under conditions of considerable personal tension caused 
by the behaviour of outsiders—her niece, who had that morning run 
off with an English Jew of whom Miss Leckton disapproved, and a 
mixed collection of strangers who took refuge in her house. Now in 
this second hurricane she relives her earlier experience within herself. 
Mr. la Farge’s style is competent but flat. Doors are torn off garages, 
deck chairs hurled through windows, whole rooms flooded with 
storm, and it all remains about as exciting as Baker Street on a Sunday 





noon. Miss Leckton’s mind is the real point, of course, but 

is are made by something more subtle than carpentry. 

ischief Done is very short. It is about a jealous woman who 
murders a man and is almost saved from justice by the grief-stricker 
desire of the man’s wife to confess to the murder herself. It 


specialises, like a dull film, in slow detailed descriptions of movements 
about rooms. It seems very long Rospert KEE 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

THERE have been several instances in recent months of company 
profits falling lamentably short of prospectus estimates, but in no 
case has the discrepancy been more glaring than in that of Richard 
Crittall and Co., the heating and ventilating engineers. As recently 
as December, 1947, this company made an issue of 450,000 § per 
cent. Cumulative {1 Preference shares at par under the auspice; 
of the Whitehead Industrial Trust. The prospectus showed the 
assets as sufficient to cover the Preference capital nearly 2} times, 
while the estimated profit of not less than £100,000 showed the 
Preference dividend to be covered 5} times after making full 
allowance for Profits Tax. On the strength of those figures 
investors readily subscribed for the Preference shares, which soon 
commanded a premium in the market. It is against this background 
that the truly disastrous position now disclosed by the company 
and its various subsidiaries needs to be judged. i 

The first hint that all was not well with Richard Crittall’s affairs 
came in June ; in other words, less than six months after the issue 
of the prospectus, when it was disclosed that the directors and the 
auditors did not see eye to eye on the question of the treatment of 
development expenditure in the accounts. That was a small 
matter, however, compared with the announcement last month that 
at the instance of the National Provincial Bank Mr. R. G. Leach, 
of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co., the City accountants, had 
been appointed receiver and manager. Even then the worst was not 
known, in that it was still hoped that the financial position of the 
group had not deteriorated to the point where the Preference 
capital might be lost. Today, following the creditors’ meeting, it 
is only too clear that the business has been the victim of bad 
management and that the shareholders’ prospects are indeed bleak, 

CASE FOR INQUIRY 

If, as is expected, the company is allowed to remain in existence 
on a reconstructed basis, it seems that shareholders will have to give 
up about 95 per cent. of the equity of the business to the creditors, 
which means that the £1 Preference shares, so recently issued w 
the public at par, cannot be worth more than a few shillings at 
most. The 1s. Ordinaries, which touched 18s. on the strength of 
the 100 per cent. dividend paid for 1946, are mow quoted around 
6d., and it is difficult to see how after the reconstruction scheme 
they can be worth even this amount. The whole affair raises 
serious questions of the responsibilitites of the old board, all of 
whom, with the exception of Mr. W. A. McPhail, have resigned, 
and .at the forthcoming annual meeting questions of liabilities 
arising out of. the statements made in the prospectus are bound to 
be raised. All human judgements are, of course, subject to error, 
and profit-forecasting is specially difficult in these days of transition 
from sellers’ to buyers’ markets and of unforeseen changes in 
Government policy. In this case, however, the company’s affairs 
seem to have been less a casualty of changed business conditions 
than of excessive overhead expenditures, 

PULLMAN CAR PROSPECTS 

Among the well-known concerns which have considerably im- 
proved their trading results and strengthened their financial position 
in recent years is the Pullman Car Company. This undertaking 
has recently cleared off the whole of the arrears of interest on its 
£380,000 of § per cent. Cumulative Income stock and is now 
replacing this stock, which has been called for redemption, by an 
issue of 386,000 4} per cent. Cumulative £1 Preference shares. This 
operation will result in a small saving of interest, but, much more 
important, will put the company’s permanent finances on 4 
better basis. The figures disclosed by the chairman in making this 
Preference conversion offer are instructive. It seems that for the 
year to September 30, 1948, net profits, before providing for 
taxation, will exceed £100,000. If one deducts the £19,975 required 
to cover the 4} per cent. dividend on the new Preference shares, 
there is a balance of over £80,000 available for Ordinary dividend 
payments. On the total issued Ordinary capital of £237,500, 
earnings thus work out at about 34 per cent. While one mus 
recognise the speculative features of a business of this kind, I am 
inclined to share the chairman’s confidence in the immediate 
prospects. The {£1 “A” Ordinary shares are now quoted a little 
over par, and although they have not yet returned to the dividend- 
paying list, it would seem that a reasonable distribution sufficient to 
justify a higher market quotation could be paid out of current 
earnings, with a substantial margin to spare. 
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